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WE are told by those who have turned 
their attention to the subject, that the grand 
difference between the Scotch and the Eng- 
lish intellect is, that the former is intense and 


-fervid, the latter equable, harmonious, and 


calm. Ail our greatest Scotchmen, from 
Wallace to Chalmers, have been perfervid ; 
the grandest intellects of England, taking 
their rank with the highest in human history, 
Shakspeare, Bacon, and Newton, have been 
surrounded with a majestic calm, like that 
which encircles Mont Blane and his giant 
compeers. We shall neither affirm nor ques- 
tion the general fact, but we can scarce avoid 
remarking the prominent exhibition thereof, 
whether accidental or ethnological, which is 
presented by our present historical literature. 

This century has produced four historians 
who rise in manifest pre-eminence over all 
others: two of them are Scotch, and two 
English; the former are Alison and Carlyle, 
the latter, Macaulay and Hallam. Allison, if 
not distinctively intense, is eminently ani- 
mated; he always glows with a warm, undis- 
guised fervor. Carlyle is the embodiment of 
fiery intensity; his eye cannot look upon a 
subject without setting it on fire; he scorns 
all logical apparatus, and cleaves his way right 
to the heart of his subject. Macaulay is in- 
variably ealm ; with wide sympathies and vast 
knowledge, he gazes over nature and history, 
and brings from all quarters the choicest 
flowers to deck his mildly-beautiful page. 
Hallam is distinguished by a calmness, which 
is his characteristic quality, and which amazes, 
from the vastness of the stores of learning 
over which it presides, and the colossal mag- 
nitude of the tasks in which it leads him to 
delight. There is something immense about 
each of his works—something, so to speak, 
continental. His first was the “ View of the 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages ;” 
it is one of which the various departments 
comprise severally the general history of a 
nation—which treats of vast classes of events 
in their influence upon the destinies of hu- 
manity, which it is an effort to present clearly 
and at one view to the mind. 

His “Constitutional History of England ” 
is certainly not of such gigantic dimensions 
as that which embraced all Europe, yet, from 
the difficulty of the subject, the endless lore 
required for its treatment, and the collateral 


among the most important of literary under- 
takings. In the “ Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” we again have a 
work which is more than national, on whose 
stage nations are but dramatis persone, which 
treats of the forms and the movements of 
thought in one of the grand divisions of the 
world. This, we think, may be taken as one 
great mental characteristic of IIallam. His 
mind ranges over the history of the world, 
marking its leading epochs, its prominent 
phenomena, and tracing their causes and con- 
nections; the field which his mental vision 
embraces is vast, and, from his serene height, 
‘he notes not the flowers or the smiling little 
cottages, but the ridges and valleys of the 
mountains, or the main currents of the ocean. 
Hlis calmness is allied to this width of vision; 
he rises out of the region of excitement, he 
can view his own generation in relation to 
other generations, and accord it simply its due 
place; speaking with the mighty of all ages, 
he is not deafened by the clamorous and 
vacant noises of the men around him. And 
so he walks majestically through the TIall of 
the Past, never turning to laugh or jest, and 
smiling, if at all, only with a grave and shaded 
smile. The small graces of style he does not 
court. He has none of that luxuriant though 
rare adornment which spreads such a charm 
over Macaulay’s rhetorical pages: he is still 
farther removed from the poetic prose, whose 
every sentence seems intended to have a 
point, and where one is reminded painfully of 
a rose-bush where every green leaf has been 
taken away, and there is left only a blaze of 
flowers ; his style is massive, stately, and clear, 
with an occasional metaphor, to give edge to 
a sentence, but in no sense ornate. 

We do not read Hallam, as we read Ma- 
caulay, for the fascination of the style; but, 
when we come to Ifallam as to a sage, for 
instruction which cannot be had elsewhere, we 
are not deterred by any frigid baldness in the 
form of its delivery. ‘There are certainly few, 
if any, of the writers of the day from whose 
works more benefit is to be obtained; the 
grasp of mind demanded in order fully to 
comprehend his vast subjects in all their bear- 
ings, the philosophic truth and depths of 
many of his observations, his stately impar- 
tiality and fearless avowal of what he deems 
truth, and the pure and dignified style in which 





questions it involves, it does also take its rank 





he composes, all unite to render the works of 
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Hallam a rich and noble field for the true 
student; he who finds them insipid may 
question the manliness and health of his own 
mind. 

-To attempt any thing like a summary of 
what Hallam has done, as a historian, were, 
in our space, a simple absurdity ; but we think 
we may not unprofitably glance at each of his 
great works in their order, indicating, as in a 
map the vast regions he has explored, but not 
condescending upon particular features. 

The “ View of the State of Europe during 
the Middle Ages ” was published in 1818, It 
embraces the period from the fifth century to 
the fifteenth, with the omission of the last 
twenty years of the latter. To the reflective 
mind, whose sympathies are so truly and so 
humanly tuned as to link it in living union 
and communion with bygone ages, perhaps 
no period could be more interesting than that 
here specified. At the beginning of the fifth 
century, or rather in its course, a page was 
being turned over in the history of man. That 
mighty empire, whose towers had so long and 
grandly burdened the earth, was crumbling 
down into mere dust and debris, wet with the 
blood of those who had reposed within it; 
the Roman Empire, like a gigantic corpse, 
lay along Europe, and for a thousand years, 
of dissolution and new life, did modern civili- 
gation struggle to arise from the mass, ‘This 
thousand years is the period treated of by 
Hallam. By long bondage and utter unac- 
quaintance with war, the nations of Western 
Europe had become emasculated of every 
manly virtue upon which a national fabric is 
reared, or by which it can subsist; they were 
effeminate, false, cowardly. Like withered 
fields of what had once been fair and vigorous 
flowers, they stood there waiting for a blast 
strong enough to sweep them from the face 
of the earth: it came from the north in the 
form of the northern tribes, and was strong 
enough to change the face of the world. 
Gradually, from the general wreck, the feudal 
institutions shaped themselves ; weakness dis- 
appeared ; in the train of strength came the 
virtues of truth and valor, the lungs by which 
a national state draws vital air, and the Euro- 
pean nations began their long season of pupil- 
age. In connection with this part of the 
subject, Mr. Hallam makes the following ad- 
mirable remarks :—*“ But, as a school of 
moral discipline, the feudal institutions were 
perhaps most tobe valued. Society had sunk, 
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for several centuries after the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, into a condition of utter 
depravity; where, if any vices could be selected 
as more eminently characteristic than others, 
they were falsehood, treachery, and ingrati- 
tude. In slowly purging off the lees of this 
extreme corruption, the feudal spirit exerted 
its ameliorating influence. Violation of faith 
stood first in the catalogue of crimes—most 
repugnant to the very essence of a feudal 
tenure, most severely and promptly avenged, 
most branded by general infamy. The feudal 
law-books breathe throughout a spirit of hon- 
orable obligation. The feudal course of juris- 
diction promoted, what trial by peers is cal- 
culated to promote, a keener feeling, as well 
as readier perception, of moral as well as of: 
legal distinctions. In the reciprocal services 
of lord and vassal, there was ample scope 
for every magnanimous and disinterested 
energy. The heart of man, when placed in 
circumstances that have a tendency to excite 
them, will seldom be deficient in such senti- 
ments. No occasions could be more favora- 
ble than the protection of a faithful supporter, 
or the defence of a beneficent sovereign, 
against such powerful aggression as left little 
prospect except of sharing in his ruin.” 
Glancing hurriedly at the Crusades, Mr. 
Hallam details in full the causes of the decline 
of feudalism, and the gradual rise, “through 
many concurrent agencies, of a middle rank 
in society. He concludes his masterly survey 
with the invention of printing, which he briefly 
characterizes as “the most important dis- 
covery recorded in the annals of mankind.” 
The revolution it has worked, and is working, 
is so great, that we are only now beginning 
to be able to judge of or compute it; we be- 
lieve that its ulterior effects may be such, that 
we have not yet the faintest surmise concern- 
ing them. We have been singing peans as 
yet around it; but what if, for a century or 
two now, we were to stint our jubilation, and 
at least join some trembling with our joy? 
One universal and resistless tendency of the 
press may be determined on—namely, its 
levelling tendency, its power to shake the 
system of ranks established in society; and 
we cannot but think that, in this sifting of 
the elements, the noblest, the strongest, the 
best, will in general rise highest ; but neither 
can we hide from ourselves, that there are 
ulterior tendencies which may spring from 
this grand characteristic, upon which we can 
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say nothing, or next to nothing. The effect 
of the press, as an historic agency, is one of 
the most interesting and difficult problems 
which could be presented to the philosophic 
historian. 

The nature of the work at which we now 
glance renders illustrative quotation almost 
impossible ; and we prefer selecting a pas- 
sage, which cannot be called characteristic of 
the book, but which illustrates well a marked 
excellence of Hallam’s, to one of a more gen- 
eral nature. It is the brief account of the Tri- 
bune Rienzi which occurs in the survey of Italy 
in the middle ages. Ere further remark, we 
shall present the passage to our readers :-— 
“Though there was much less obedience to 
any legitimate power at Rome than anywhere 
else in Italy, even during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, yet, after the secession of the popes to 
Avignon, their own city was left in a far worse 
condition than before. Disorders of every 
kind, tumult, and robbery, prevailed in the 
streets. ‘The Roman nobility were engaged 
in perpetual war with each other. Not con- 
tent with their own fortified palaces, they 
turned the sacred monuments of antiquity into 
strongholds, and consummated the destruction 
of time and conquest. . . . In the midst of 
this degradation and wretchedness, an obscure 
man, Nicola di Rienzi, conceived the project 
of restoring Rome, not only to good order, 
but even to her ancient greatness. He had 
received an education beyond his birth, and 
nourished his mind with the study of the best 
writers. After many harangues to the people, 
which the nobility, blinded by their self-confi- 
dence, did not attempt to repress, Rienzi sud- 
denly excited an insurrection, and obtained 
complete success. Ife was placed at the head 
of a new government, with the title of tribune, 
and with almost unlimited power. The first 
effects of this revolution were wonderful. All 
the nobles submitted, though with great re- 
luctance; the roads were cleared of robbers ; 
tranquillity was restored at home ; some se- 
vere examples of justice intimidated offenders ; 
and the tribune was regarded by all the peo- 
ple as the destined restorer of Rome and Italy. 
Though the court of Avignon could not approve 
of such a usurpation, it temporized enough 
not directly to oppose it. Most of the Italian 
republics, and some of the princes, sent am- 
bassadors, and seemed to recognize preten- 
sions which were tolerably ostentatious, The 
King of Ilungary and Queen of Naples sub- 





mitted their quarrel to the arbitration of 
Rienzi, who did not, however, undertake to 
decide upon it. But this sudden exaltation 
intoxicated his understanding, and exhibited 
failings entirely incompatible with his elevated 
condition. If Rienzi had lived in our own 
age, his talents which were really great, 
would have found their proper orbit; for his 
character was one not unusual among literary 
politicians—a combination of knowledge, elo- 
quence, and enthusiasm for ideal excellence, 
with vanity, inexperience of mankind, unstead- 
iness, and physical timidity. As these latter 
qualities became conspicuous, they eclipsed his 
virtues, and caused his benefits to be forgot- 
ten; he was compelled to abdicate his govern- 
ment, and retire into exile. After several 
years, some of which he passed in the prisons 
of Avignon, Rienzi was brought back to Rome, 
with the title of senator, and under the com- 
mand of the legate. It was supposed that 
the Romans, who had returned to their habits 
of insubordination, would gladly submit to 
their favorite tribune. And this proved the 
case for afew months ; but after that time they 
ceased altogether to respect a man who so 
little respected himself, in accepting a station 
where he could no longer be free, and Rienzi 
was killed in a sedition.” 

There is nothing striking in the style of this 
paragraph, and even the clear and easy, 
though condensed, narration of events might 
have been equalled by many ; but the thor- 
ough insight into human nature, the intimate 
acquaintance with the inner beatings of the 
human breast, evinced in the brief but mas- 
terly sketch of Rienzi’s character, is Hallam’s 
own. The distinction between the literary 
man and the acting man, and the extreme rar- 
ity and difficulty of a combination of their 
powers, could have been so clearly, and by 
one streke of the pencil, pointed out by only 
one other historian of the day. That other 
is, of course, Carlyle, whose penetration into 
the character of historic personages is une- 
qualled. Such glances into the heart of man 
bear along with them their own evidence; we 
see at once how these revelations accord with 
our knowledge of human society and the hu- 
man heart; like those oracular sentences which. 
amazes us in the pages of Shakspeare, we may 
never have fully embraced the truth they em- 
body before, but, when once it stands re- 
vealed to us, we can no more reject it than if 
the heavens had opened over our heads, and 
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it had come forth. We must hasten on to 
the other works of Hallam, and leave “ The 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages,” with the remark that it is a storehouse 
which will long delight and instruct the his- 
torical student, and that we can scarce con- 
ceive a more manly or profiting mental occu- 
pation than its study, in connection with 
Guizot’s “ History of Civilization,” and certain 
of the works of Sismondi. 

“The Constitutional History of England ” 
forms the subject of one of Macaulay’s noble 
essays, and his remarks upon Hallam’s gen- 
eral qualities as an historian are so eloquent 
and so true, that they will be more acceptable 
to the reader than any observation of ours. 
“Mr. Hallam,” says his great brother histo- 
rian, “is, on the whole, far better qualified 
than any other writer of our time for the office 
which he has undertaken. He has great in- 
dustry, and great acuteness. His knowledge 
is extensive, various, and profound. His 
mind is equally distinguished by the amplitude 
of its grasp, and by the delicacy of its tact. 
His speculations have none of that vagueness 
which is the common fault of political philoso- 
phy. On the contrary, they are strikingly 
practical, and teach us not only the general 
rule, but the mode of applying it to solve par- 
ticular cases. In this respect they often re- 
mind us of the‘ Discourses of Machiavelli.’ 
. « « The manner of the book is, on the whole, 
not unworthy of the matter. The language, 
even where most faulty, is weighty and mas- 
sive, and indicates strong sense in every line. 
It often rises to an eloquence, not florid or im- 
passioned, but high, grave, and sober; such 
as would become a state paper, or a judgment 
delivered by a great magistrate—a Somers, 
or a D'’Aguesseau. In this respect the char- 
acter of Mr. Ilallam’s mind corresponds strik- 
ingly with that of his style. His work is em- 
inently judicial. Its whole spirit is that of the 
bench, not that of the bar. He sums up with 
a calm, steady impartiality, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, glossing over nothing, 
exaggerating nothing, while the advocates on 
both sides are alternately biting their lips, to 
hear their conflicting misstatements and soph- 
isms exposed. On a general survey, we do 
not scruple to pronounce the ‘ Constitutional 
History’ the most impartial book that we 
ever read.” ; 

Mr. Hallam published this work in 1827. 
It embraces the ~eriod extending from the 
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reign of Henry VII. to that of George IL, 
and shows the gradual rearing and cementing 
of that fabric of social freedom under which 
we live. The subject is surely a noble one. 
In 1641, when the period of glory and of 
gloom which we call the Puritan era was 
commencing, Milton thus wrote :—‘ There is 
no civil government that hath been known— 
no, not the Spartan, not the Roman, though 
both for this respect so much praised by the 
wise Polybius—more divinely and harmoni- 
ously tuned, more equally balanced as it were 
by the hand and scale of justice, than is the 
Commonwealth of England; where, under a 
free and untutored monarch, the noblest, 
worthiest, and most prudent men, with full 
approbation and suffrage of the people, have 
in their power the supreme and final deter- 
mination of highest affairs.” In 1850, 
Thomas Carlyle, in his far-famed-Pamphlets, 
vociferously exclaims :—* British liberty pro- 
duces—what? Floods of Hansard Debates, 
every year, and apparently little else at pres- 
ent. If these are the results of British lib- 
erty, I, for one, move we should lay it on the 
shelf a little, and look out for something other 
and farther. We have achieved British lib- 
erty hundreds of years ago, and are fast 
growing, on the strength of it, one of the 
most absurd populations the sun, in his great 
Museum of Absurdities, looks down upon at 
present.” Now we must think that the words 
British Constitution and British Liberty are 
worthy to stir our hearts to-day as much as 
in the day when Milton struck that lofty note 
in their praise. The slow growth of ages, 
and grouping around it countless traditions, 
the British Constitution is not a mere name; 
its roots strike far down into the rock-founda- 
tions of the past, and we repose peacefully 
under its lordly shadow. “ Without an ex- 
ception,” remarked a writer in the Times 
about a year ago, “all the new paper consti- 
tutions fabricated, sworn to, guaranteed, and 
inaugurated, within the last four years, have 
been ripped up with the sword, and rolled 
into cartridges, to give better effect to monar- 
chical powder and shot.” The nations all 
strive after constitutions, and have as yet 
striven in vain; while the constitution of 
Britain, steadfast and tenacious of life as a 
gnarled old oak, has stood every blast. Mr. 
Carlyle tells us the nations are all chasing a 
phantom, that our constitution comes to “ an- 
archy plus a street constable,” and that they, 
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if they attained their object, would find them- 
selves in mistake and disappointment, And 
we shall not deny that, if we direct our gaze 
obstinately upon one set of phenomena, upon 
one side of the picture, and if, especially, we 
have made strength our sole, or at least by 
far our chief, deity, we must perceive much to 
sigh over in the state of our affairs. We 
believe Mr. Carlyle to have opened our eyes 
to many important phenomena; but we must 
also, with deference, hold that he has been 
misled by a too great intensity, and has failed 
fairly and fully to present, either to his own 
mind or to his readers, the whole view of the 
matter. We care not, we contend not, for 
names; by the British Constitution, we mean 
that national system, civil, social, ecclesiasti- 
cal, in which we live and move; and we main- 
tain that there are portions of its workings 
upon which we can look with a smile of satis- 
faction and proud and cheerful hope. Is it 
nothing that we dwell in a state of calmness 
and national rest, untroubled by the tempests 
which periodically sweep the Continent, and 
that every energy can find its sphere by its 
own natural, unimpeded force ? that the vari- 
ous worlds within our world—the worlds of 
commerce, of agriculture, of letters—can each 
grow and work and prosper? With all the 
softening influences of a mellow and perhaps 
too ripe civilization, can we deny the grand, 
consoling fact, prominently characteristic of 
our age and nation, that individual power 
will find its level—that the quarryman or the 
weaver will rule men, if fitted by nature for 
the task ? Can we deny that he may learn 
to read and to write, and so may address his 
fellow-men, and that, if his word is one of 
might, it will arouse and fire his brethren as 
the word of the rapt hermit of the eleventh 
century did? Can we close our eyes to the 
fact, that the scale of ranks in our land is ad- 
justed with an approximation to nature’s in- 
tention, and a gently blending harmony, which 
can be equalled in no other part of the globe ? 
And, to sum up allin one great question, Is it 
not yet possible within our island that a happy 
Christian home may exist? Possible! it is a 
fact, to which we cannot, as we dare not, shut 
our eyes, that in the flowery meadows of 
England, by the heath-broidered streams of 
Scotland, and even by the fair lakes of Erin, 
there are cottages and families which every 
virtue warms and secures, where mutual affec- 
tion lights every eye, and where generation 


softly passes into generation, in health and 
peace and joy! The flower of civilization is 
home, and our little island will be well worth 
every drop of our blood, while within her 
borders can peacefully flourish a Christian 
family. 
It was a noble task, worthy of a noble and 
a great mind, to trace the rise and consolida- 
tion of what is at least the topmost ridge of 
this great social fabric—the highest mountain 
range from which the streams that water the 
plains below flow down—the British Constitu- 
tion. This work Hallam has done, and in the 
way which we have seen characterized by Mr. 
Macaulay. In his pages, we see our freedom 
endangered by the griping avarice of Henry 
VII; trembling, almost prostrate, before the 
iron-heeled tyrant Henry VIII.; safe, though 
in a stern restraint, under the “imperial Li- 
oness,” in whose gait was such grandeur, and 
in whose smile was such winning majesty, 
that even those who feared, loved her ; clouded 
and struggling, and finally arraying itself in 
battle harness, during the great Puritan era; 
and at last emerging in safety at the revolu- 
tion. In the pages of Hallam, we sce not the 
great movements which were transacted, so to 
speak, out of doors; these make up a shaded . 
but effective background: we see distinctly 
only what is done in the cabinet and the 
Houses of Parliament. Yet the essential 
characteristics of each great actor are neces- 
sarily brought out. ' 
Admiring much the liberal impartiality and 
the manly common sense of Hallam, and find- 
ing in the work before us a most useful and 
important mass of information and instruction 
we must hint at one or two traceable defects 
and shortcomings. We cannot think that 
Mr. Hallam has fully entered into the spirit 
of the Puritans; the day when the heaven- 
breathed energy and valor and devotion of 
these men were stigmatized as fanaticism and 
bigotry is, we trust, past; and though we do 
not receive Carlyle’s general deliverance on 
the matter as final, yet we do think that he 
has penetrated far more deeply than Mr. 
Hallam into the character of that age, and its 
leading men. We cannot discern in the 
pages of the work of which we now speak 
that sympathy with the religion of the Puri- 
tans which, in one form or other, we deem 
absolutely necessary to understand them. We 
know the weight of this objection, but we de- 





liberately make it. Our second culpatory 











remark is less general, and relates to the fol- 
lowing paragraph :—*‘ There seems to be 
something in the Roman Catholic discipline 
(and I know nothing else so likely) which 
keeps the balance, as it were, of moral influ- 
ence pretty even between the two religions, 
and compensates for the ignorance and super- 
stition which the elder preserves; for I am 
not sure that the Protestant system, in the 
present age, has any very sensible advantage 
in this respect; or that, in countries where 
the comparison can fairly be made, as in Ger- 
many or Switzerland, there is more honesty 
in one sex, or more chastity in the other, when 
they belong to the Reformed Churches.” We 
think there is here a sort of slipshod super- 
ficiality and carelessness unworthy of Mr. 
Hallam. The surface is skimmed in every 
part. We are not shown how the discipline 
of Rome—and it is the Confessional which 
is specially referred to—is connected with, 
and promotes, the national virtues of honesty 
and chastity; and we cannot consider this so 
settled and so universaily known, as to render 
remark superfluous. Again, is it pardonable 
to usher in by such words as “ I am not sure,” 
the profoundly important remark, to the effect 
that the moral influences of Romanism and 
Protestantism areonalevel? The Proclaimer 
of the Christian religion has given us our 
great test, from which we cannot deviate; to 
say that Protestantism bears no more fruit 
than Popery, is to set them in an equal rank 
as embodiments of Christianity. And, we 
rejoice to say, as Mr. Hallam, by earnest 
scrutiny, should have said for us, the voice 
of fact decides here in favor of Protestant- 
ism. It is a well-known fact—to which, we 
believe, Mr. Macaulay has given publicity— 
that the Swiss cantons which are Protestant 
present to the traveller an aspect, as com- 
pared with the Roman Catholic cantons, of 
general prosperity, comfort, and rural wealth. 
Of chastity we speak not particularly; but, if 
any induction can be relied on by the histo- 
rian, it is, that prosperity is the result of 
those virtues by which a state subsists—in- 
dustry and truth. Mr. Hallam must know 
that the excelling prosperity of the Swiss 
Protestant cantons must be directly traceable 
to the excelling energy and honesty of their 
inhabitants; and experience shows us that 
indirectly it is traceable to the Protestant 
faith. We think this whole passage indica- 
tive of carelessness and haste, and can hardly 
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think the historian would have let it pass 
had his mind been in its calmest analytic 
mood. 

Mr. Hallam’s last work, entitled an “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe, in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies,” has the characteristic magnitude of 
dimension, but is in another department from 
those in which he had formerly exerted his 
powers. It is still engaged with the affairs of 
nations, but now the strict subject is the course 
of thought in each; and no lengthened in 
vestigation of the work is necessary to con- 
vince any one that it is stamped by the resist- 
less energy, and enriched by the vast erudition, 
and crowned by the masculine sense, of Hal 
lam. The work is thorough; one feels that 
its dicta can be relied on, can be laid deliber- 
ately in the storehouse of the mind to be 
drawn thence at any emergency, or to furnish 
continual matter for reflection. In illustra- 
tion of this, we would point the reader to the 
account of Bacon and his philosophy. This 
carries its own evidence ; you know you look 
upon the man in all his dimensions, and have 
presented to your mind in one view the sug- 
gestive outline of his work as a thinker. Nor 
would an illustration be less in point if we re- 
ferred, for proof of our assertions, to the 
lengthened criticism of Shakspeare—profound, 
comprehensive, discriminating—which occurs 
in the second volume. 

To present any epitome of the work is out 
of the question, but we shall make two short 
quotations, as illustrative of that delicate 
taste, that fine perception, and that happy 
imagery which characterize Hallam’s best 
manner, and which, we think, are nowhere 
exhibited so often as in the work now before 
us. Each extract speaks for itself. “If we 
place Tasso and Spenser apart, the English 
poetry of Elizabeth’s reign will certainly not 
enter into competition with that of the cor- 
responding period in Italy. It would require 
not only much national prejudice, but a want 
of genuine esthetic discernment, to put them 
on a level. But it may still be said that our 
own muses had their charms; and eyen that, 
at the end of the century, there was a better 
promise for the future than beyond the Alps. 
We might compare the poetry of one nation 
to a beauty of the court, with noble and regu- 
lar features, a slender form, and grace in all 
her steps, but wanting a genuine simplicity of 
countenance, and with somewhat of sickliness 
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in the delicacy of her complexion, that seems 
to indicate the passing away of the first sea- 
son of youth; while that of the other would 
rather suggest a country maiden, newly 
mingling with polished society, not of perfect 
lineaments, but attracting beholders by the 
spirit, variety, and intelligence of her expres- 
sion, and rapidly wearing off the traces of 
rusticity which are still sometimes visible in 
her demeanor.” Quite unconnected with this 
is the following, which is remarkable neither 
for originality nor for power, both of which 
could be vindicated for Hallam by other pas- 
sages, but which possesses a certain delicacy 
of thought and grace of expression which are 
not so common in his pages; we make no 
apology for the commonness of the subject: 
— In the numerous imitations, and still more 
numerous traces, of older poetry which we 
perceive in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it is always to be 
kept in mind that he (Milton) had only his 
recollection to rely upon. His blindness 
seems to have been complete before 1654; 
and I scarcely think that he had begun his 
poem, before the anxiety and trouble into 
which the public strife of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration had thrown him gave 
leisure for immortal occupations. Then the 
remembrance of early reading came over his 
dark and lonely path, like the moon emerging 
from the clouds. Then it was that the muse 
was truly his; not only as she poured her 
creative inspiration into his mind, but as the 
daughter of Memory, coming with fragments 
of ancient melodies, the voice of Euripides 
and Homer and Tasso; sounds that he had 
loved in youth, and treasured up for the solace 
of his age. ‘They who, though not enduring 
the calamity of Milton, have known what it is, 
when afar from books, in solitude or in travel- 
ling, or in the intervals of worldly care, to 
feed on poetical recollections, to murmur over 
the beautiful lines whose cadence has long de- 
lighted their ear, to recall the sentiments and 
images which retain by association the charm 
that early years once gave them—they will 
feel the inestimable value of committing to 
the memory, in the prime of its power, what 
it will easily receive and indelibly retain. I 
know not indced whether an education that 
deals much with poetry, such as is still usual 
in England, has any more solid argument 
among many in its favor, than that it lays the 
foundation of intellectual pleasures at the 
other extreme of life.” 





We have finished our cursory glance at the 
various intellectual performances of Hallam, 
and trust that we have said enough to make 
it manifest, that he is a man who deserves 
well of his country, and who is an honor to 
his age. Weconceive it a moral impossibility, 
that any one should study his whole works 
with that sustained and marked attention 
which they demand, without finding his intel- 
lectual grasp strengthened, his intellectual 
vision cleared, and his knowledge either con- 
solidated or extended. The study of such 
works is of noble use in imparting that sober 
and manly contentment to the mind which 
results from an ability to compare the present 
with the past; it prevents true energy and 
earnestness from degenerating into vociferous 
intensity; it gives the grand power of view- \ 
ing our own age in relation to other ages, and 
leads us shrewdly to suspect that it is a char- 
acteristic of each generation, as of each man, 
and perhaps conspicuously of our generation, 
as it rests for a time in this spinning world, 
on its journey to eternity, to over-estimate its 
own relative importance and attainments. 

Hallam’s mind is of a very high order, but 
not of the highest ; it is not poetic. His vast 
stores of knowledge cannot be said to be 
all united by force of poetic energy. When 
we contemplate the vast intellectual stores of 
a Plato, a Shakspeare, or a Milton, they seem 
joined in harmonious unity, and to glow all 
over with poetic light ; the temple is covered 
with fine gold. But this is only saying that 
Hallam is not among the mightiest sons of 
earth ; he has the clear, comprehensive vision 
of the historian, if not the fusing fire of the 
poet, and he can arrange, in fair and fitting 
order, the vast treasures of his mind. Mr. Ma- 
caulay has well remarked, that his sympathies 
lie with principles, and not with men, and we 
think his faults, as well as his excellencies, 
may be connected with the fact. 

We cannot lay down our pen without re- 
ferring to that gentle and noble being, Arthur 
Hallam, the son of the subject of our sketch, 
and the tender and well-beloved friend of 
Tennyson. We need scarce remind our 
readers, that the poet has embalmed his 
sorrow for his friend in his last great work, 
“In Memoriam.” We shall not, of course, 
characterize that poem here; but we cannot 
withhold the remark, that Tennyson has made 
a private sorrow generally and immortally in- 
teresting; that he has clothed sadness in a 
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garb of angel-like beauty; and that, when 
men in after times speak of the beautiful 
friendships of other days—of Jonathan and 
David, of Damon and Pythias, and whatever 
Other noble souls may have lived and loved 
upon the earth—they will, with mingled sad- 
ness, pride, and joy, remember the friendship 
of Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam. 





DEATH OF HENRY HALLAM. 

THE constellation of writers who shed a 
radiance on the early part of the present cen- 
tury is fast vanishing away. Not the least re- 
markable of these, the historian of the Middle 
Ages, of the Revival of Letters, and of the 
English Constitution, Henry Hallam, died on 
Saturday, Jan. 22, at the great age of eighty- 
one. He has left but few of his companions 
behind him, and, more than this, it was his 
bitter fate to outlive those who should have 
come after him, to see two sons of rare prom- 
ise, who should have preserved his name, go 
before him, the pride of his life snatched from 
his eyes, the delight of his old age laid low 
in the dust of death. One of these was that 
Arthur Henry Hallam, who died in 1833, and 
to whom Tennyson dedicated the remarkable 
series of poems which have been published 
under the title of “In Memoriam.” The be- 
reaved father was broken-hearted for his son, 
and spoke of his hopes on this side of the 
tomb being struck down for ever. A year or 
two afterwards, when he produced the “In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe,” 
there appeared a most affecting passage in 
the preface, which to those who knew him, 
suggested the hidden grief that was preying 
on his mind, He referred to the imperfection 
of his work, to the impossibility of rendering 
it complete under any circumstances, and the 
especial impossibility of his doing so. “I 
have other warnings, he said, “ to bind up my 
sheaves while I may—my own advancing 
years and the gathering in the heavens.” 
His hopes, however revived, as his younger 
son grew up to manhood, and seemed to 
promise not less than the accomplished youth 
whom his father had regarded, and not with- 
out reason, as an only one without a fellow. 
But this son, also, Henry Fitzmaurice Hal- 
lam, was taken from him shortly after he had 
been called to the bar in 1850, and the poor 
bereaved father buried him in Clevedon 
Church, in Somersetshire, by the side of his 
brother and his sister and his mother. 


HALLAM. 


There are few literary men who have 
reached an eminence to be compared with 
that of Mr. Hallam of whose personal history 
so little is known to the great public. That 
he was born in or about 1778, that he was 
educated at Eton, that from Eton he passed 
to Christ Church, Oxford, and that at this 
University he took his degree in 1799, are 
almost all the facts of his early life which have 
been published. After leaving the University 
he took up his residence in London, joined 
himself to the Whigs, and acquired his first 
reputation as a contributor to the great Whig 
Review established in the northern metropolis. 
It was on account of his supposed connection 
with the Edinburgh Review that he incurred 
the wrath of Byron, who, in that satire in 
which he first of all showed his power, re- 
ferred in ironical terms to “the classic Hal- 
lam, much renowned for Greek.” Greek, 
however, was not the peculiar study of our 
historian, who set himself the task of learn- 
ing all the European languages of importance 
as the steppiilg-stone to an acquaintance with 
the state of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
He quietly settled down to his work, marrying 
in the mean time, and in 1811 rejoicing in 
the birth of his little Arthur, who was such a 
marvel of a child that at the age of seven he 
learned to read Latin with fluency in a year. 
It was amid this domestic happiness and the 
repose which it provided that, in 1818, he at 
length gave to the world the first, and, per- 
haps the greatest, of his works, the “ View of 
the State of Europe during the Middle Ages” 
—a work which, although somewhat expen- 
sive and by no means adapted to the popular 
taste, has gone through a dozen editions. In 
every page of this history we are struck with 
the enormous industry and the conscientious- 
ness of the writer, which in union with his 
sagacity of thought and pitch of composition 
have rendered every work produced by him 
standard of its kind. He waited nine years 
and then gave to the world his ‘ Constitutional 
History of England from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to the death of George II.” 
Nothing can be more masterly than the man- 
ner in which he has here traced the history of 
the English Constitution from its first faint 
beginnings to its perfect development. It is 
a vast treasury of political thought—an armory 
of political facts; in itself the Magna Charta 
of our liberty and our rights, which bears the 
sign-manual, not of Kings or their Ministers, 
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but of the Muse of History. After these 
publications, Mr. Hallam turned from political 
to literary history, preparing to write a full 
account of the revival of letters and the vari- 
ous steps by which a literature came to be 
cultivated in the vernacular languages of Eu- 
rope. It was while engaged in this work, and 
while his heart was full of joy in the acquire- 
ments of his elder son, who had just left col- 
lege, and who, under his father’s eye, was now 
studying the Institutes of Justinian and the 
Commentaries of Blackstone, now writing 
short papers for various works, reviews of 
Tennyson for a magazine, biographies of 
Burke and Voltaire for the Portrait Gallery 
of the Useful Knowledge Society, that the 
great affliction came which seemed for a time 
to prostrate the historian,and which certainly 
gave a meXowness to his habits of thought as 
well as a depth of feeling to his whole char- 
acter that had the happiest influence on his 
critical disquisitions.— Times. 





Wirn the death of Mr. Hallam, another of 
that old school of writers who may be styled 
more especially the classical school has passed 
from among us. As Mr. Hallam had reached 
that period of life beyond which literary ex- 
ertions are but seldom prolonged, it would be 
vain to regret his decease by reason of the 
loss thereby inflicted upon literature. It 
rather becomes us to pay such a proper tribute 
to his memory as the singular excellence of his 
works, and the lustre they conferred on Eng- 
lish literature, requires at our hands. Mr. 
Hallam, according to the memoir in the Times, 
was born in 1778, and, after passing through 
Eton and Christ Church, came to reside in 
London, and appears at once to have adopted 
literature as his profession, But it was not 
till 1818, when he was in his fortieth year, 
that his first great work, “ A View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages,” was given 
to the world. Ten years afterwards appeared 
his “ Constitutional History,” and after about 
an equal interval, his “Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.” Thus the whole pro- 
duct of a life extended to beyond fourscore 
years is comprised within some dozen moder- 
ate-sized octavo volumes. But, as a natural 
consequence, the time and reflection expended 
upon each of them enabled their author in 
every instance to do his best. When he first 
aspired to the position of a public instructor, 
his intellect was mature while his powers were 


as yet untaxed. As Mr. Thackeray says of 
Addison, “ he was full and ripe. He had not 
worked crop after crop from his brain—ma- 
nuring hastily, subsoiling indifferently, cutting 
and sowing and cutting again, like other luck- 
less cultivators of letters.” He had but tried 
his wing by a few thoughtful essays in the 
Edinburgh Review, and was now fully prepared 
for his long and lofty flight. And how com- 
plete and finished is the result! How per- 
fectly the author had thought out every de- 
partment of his subject is evinced by the fact 
that, although both his historical works have 
gone through numerous editions, the Middle 
Ages, indeed, no less than twelve, the last of 
these does not in any material respect differ 
from the first. In the year 1848 Mr. Hallam 
published a volume of Supplemental Notes 
on his “ View of the Middle Ages,” the pref- 
ace to which is distinguished by all that can- 
dor and love of truth for which the deceased 
author was so conspicuous. Yet, after ac- 
knowledging in the most frank and courteous 
terms the labors of those who had succeeded 
him in the same field, and calling attention to 
the additional light which they had thrown 
upon obscure passages of English and Con- 
tinental history, he adds, “in not many in- 
stances have I seen ground for materially 
altering my own views.” In fact, one of the 
first impressions produced upon the mind by 
a perusal of these historic treatises is that the 
work has been done once and forever. There 
is an exhaustiveness in the subject-matter of 
his pages, and an artistic unity and complete- 
ness in his method, which bids defiance to 
criticism, and seems secure from all future 
rivalry. Mr. Hallam’s style is excellently 
adapted to his theme, and has been well char- 
acterized by Lord Macaulay in his well-known 
review of the “Constitutional History.” It 
is clear, even, strong; and at times, says the 
noble critic, rises into the judicial eloquence 
which belongs to the spoken decisions of some 
great legal magistrate, “a Somers or a 
D’Aguesseau.” Through all this singular im- 
partiality and coolness, and in spite of his 
extensive historical investigations, it is, how- 
ever, interesting to observe the man himself 
and his early predilections peeping out. Mr. 
Hallam, indeed, had, as it were, two selves— 
one the calm, sagacious, and philosophic his- 
torian; the other, the old Whig, the Edin- 
burgh reviewer, and inheritor of all the Hamp- 





den and Sidney traditions. Many times in 
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the course of his “ Constitutional History ” 
the reader will find evidence sifted in the 
most luminous manner, the facts on both sides 
impartially acknowledged, allowance made for 
the circumstances under which either party 
acted, and his mind thus led up to the con- 
clusion that he has never till that moment 
comprehended the exact nature of the con- 
stitutional struggle. When lo! on turning 
over the page he finds the argument wound 
up with some stereotyped Whig maxim, 
stamping the orthodox imprimatur upon the 
passage, but nevertheless wholly incompatible 
with its general tenor. This is a very curious 
phenomenon. It is interesting from its touch 
of human nature. But the gap between the 
conclusion and the premises is usually so wide 

‘and obvious as to render it entirely harmless. 
With this single reservation there is probably 
not another work of the same kind in exist- 
ence at once so profound and so impartial ; 
and we trust it may long flourish as the text- 
book for all students of English History. 
Mr. Hallam married in 1811 a connection, if 
we mistake not, of Sir A. H. Elton. By this 
lady, who died in 1840, he had two sons, both 
deceased, of whom the elder was the subject 
of Tennyson’s famous “ In Memoriam.”-— The 
Press. 





The literary event of the week is the death 
of Hallam, at the age of eighty-one. Another 
link that connected the present generation 
with the past is thus snapped, though the 
connection was rather in a chronological sense, 
than as a literary type. It has been said that 
Hallam represented the older historians who 
depicted history in its principles rather than 
in its persons, whereas our contemporaries 
give us history in biography. This is not 
strictly the fact. The narrative history of 
yore, which dealt with the actions and actors 
of a nation’s career rather than the political 
philosophy to be deduced from them, exhibited 
men and events as personally as Macaulay, 
only not in quite so elongated and inflated a 
way. The battle of Bosworth Field, the 
assault and sack of Rome by Bourbon, the life 
of Wolsey, the trial and execution of Strafford 
and of Charles, with many other events when 
persons constitute the chief features, have 
been told by Hume with an essential spirit 





which very few ean emulate, though no doubt 
they may add or encumber by details, after 
the fashion of a Quarterly’s essayist. or “ our 
own correspondent,” 

Hallam did not enliven his works by the 
introduction of persons in the manner of 
Hume, or of Macaulay and his imitators, 
because he was of the expositional not the 
narrative school of history. As a historian, 
however, he was sui generis. Some of the 
interest he inspired in the general public is no 
doubt to be ascribed to his judicious choice of 
subjects. The condition of the Middle Ages, 
and the progress of the English constitutions, 
had more attraction in themselves, than stories 
of Tithes, or discussions touching the Mare 
Clausum, or the History of the Exchequor. 
Much of Hallam’s success, however, was owing 
to conscientious labor, and to a genial warmth 
and spirit so deep in his own nature, that it 
was rather felt than seen, even by those who 
knew him personally. The very remarkable 
characteristics of almost drudgery in research, 
and the closest spirit of judicial inquiry, eom- 
bined with a sort of boyish buoyancy of genius, 
are well brought out by an obituary notice in 
the Daily News, evidently by a person who 
knew him well. 

“The reader of his weighty (not heavy) 
works impressed with the judicial character 
of the style, both of thought and expression, 
imagined him a solemn, pale student, and 
might almost expect to seem him in a Judge’s 
wig; whereas, the stranger would find him the 
most rapid talker in company, quick in his 
movements, genial in his feelings, earnest in 
narrative, rather full of dissent from what 
everybody said, innocently surprised when he 
found himself agreeing with anybody, and 
pretty sure to blurt out something awkward 
before the day was done—but never giving 
offence, because his talk was always the fresh 
growth of the topic, and, it may be added, his 
manners were those of a thorough-bred gen- 
tleman. . . . He was rich, and able to follow 
his inclinations in regard to his mode of life; 
and his choice was not law, but literature. 
He married the eldest daughter of Sir Abra- 
ham Elton, a Somersetshire baronet, by whom 
he had a large family of children, of whom 
only one, a daughter, survived him. Most, or 
all of them, and also their ‘mother, died 
instantaneously; and few men could have borne 
the repeated shock as he did.”——Spectator. 
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CHAPTER II.—TEA AND TOAST. 


«The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea; 
Palemon, in his elbow-chair, 
Was blest as man can be.” 

“THatT’s all very well to say,” observed 
John, when Ellen showed him her statement, 
“ only you know it is not correct.” 

“It’s never very well to say what is not cor- 
rect,” retorted Ellen. “I know as well as 
you do, that the halfpennyworth of milk was 
not enough of itself to make her comfortable ; 
but it was all the money I laid out, the other 
things cost me nothing, and were absolutely 
of no use tome. And I do think, if people 
would but use their wits, and not mind trouble, 
they might do immense good to others, even 
with what cost themselves nothing, and to 
themselves was absolutely useless. Well, how 
did Betsy Brick get on, to-day ?” 

“ Betsy Brick is a regular brick. She tied 
on her little straw bonnet directly I came in, 
and was off like smoke; but she left a list of 
what she had sold to-day, set down on the 
slate.” 

“Why, you abominable John! you have 
been sitting on the slate, I do believe! The 
writing is all rubbed out!” 

John looked rather blank, and took the 
slate from her. “ All right,” said he, “ you 
looked at the wrong side. See—two work- 
pockets, one housewife, one kite, two penny- 
worth of marbles, a squirt, two pennyworths 
of fun, one top, and one Jack-in-the-box.” 

“Come, that is famous, the till must be 
quite full. Five and sixpence, I declare! 
delightful! Why, with my two shillings and 
your half-crown, we have made ten shillings 
to-day!” 

“For what we have received, may the Lord 
make us truly thankful,” said John. 

“ Amen,” said Ellen. “ Of course, we can- 
not expect such good trade every day, or we 
should make—how much? three pounds a 
week, twelve pounds a month! a hundred and 
forty-four pounds a year! Oh, that would be 
enormous, it’s not. to be thought of. Some 
people do, though, make money at that rate.” 

“T believe you!” said John. 

“ Of course, I meant in our station. 
Bolter come in?” 

“No, he’s late to-night.” 

“Poor man! what work his is!” 

“And he feels it so! I couldn’t contend 
with it, for my part— it’s ten times harder 
than my clerkship at the brewery. He'll 
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break down, I fear, if he doesn’t get case- 
hardened. There he is now, I think.” And 
John rose to open the front door. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Bolter.” 

“Don’t come near me,” cried Mr. Bolter, 
shrinking from him, * I’m dangerous!” 

John involuntarily drew back, 

“ Any thing infectious?” said he. 

“ Nothing but dirt—you never knew such a 
den as I come from. And, alas, where souls 
are as foul as bodies. I’m going up to change 
every thing.” 

“Take this light,” said John, holding him 
a candle at arm’s length. 

“Thank you, though I have matches.” 
And he ran up the narrow stairs. 

“Poor man,” said John, returning to his 
snug fireside, and looking grave. 

“ Suppose I make him a cup of tea, and we 
ask him to drink it down here,” said Ellen. 
“You can do so, and take him up some warm 
water to wash in, at the same time.” 

“ You won’t mind it?” 

“No.” 

John returned looking still more solemnized, 
“There he was,” said he, “on his knees by 
the bed, praying and crying at the same time. 
It cuts one to the heart.” 

“Tle’ll be better presently,” said Ellen. 
“ Will he come down?” 

“ Oh, yes; at first he refused, but I pressed 
him till he consented; and I think it will 
cheer him up.” 

“T am certain of it. I will make him a 
nice round of hot buttered toast.” 

When Mr. Bolter came down, he looked 
quite a different man. His face was pale and 
harassed indeed; but he had made himself 
scrupulously clean, and had the air of a man 
who was willing to be made comfortable if he 
could. ; 

“Dear me,” said he, “what privileges, 
what blessings! My cup with mercies runneth 
o’er!” . 

“You make too much of it,” said Ellen, 
handing him the hot toast. “Do you like 
your tea very sweet ?” 

“Thank you, I don’t drink sugar.” 

“ Economy, Mr. Bolter ?” inquired John. 

“ Economy first, but now I prefer my tea 
without it. I cannot say the same of milk, 
and this is particularly good.” 

“The same you have night and morning,” 





said Ellen. 
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“Then your tea is better than mine, I 
fancy. What do you give?” 

“Three and eightpence.” 

“So do I. You must put in more.” 

“Only one spoonful each, and one for the 
teapot.” 

“Then, if not in the making, it must be in 
the maker,” said Mr. Bolter laughing, and 
drinking his tea with relish. 

“ Ay, that’s it,” said John. “I wouldn't 
give a pin for a cup of tea made by myself, if 
I could have one made by a nice young 
woman. However, appetite is the best sauce, 
and I fancy you have earned one to-day, sir.” 

“If I earned it, I did not get it,” said Mr. 
Bolter. “There was every thing to take it 
away. When I came in, I didn’t believe I 
could touch a morsel; nor do I think J could, 
if it hadn’t been for you and your sister.” 

“ Where have you been to-day, Mr. Bolter?” 

“Don’t ask him yet,” interposed Ellen. 

However, Mr. Bolter was reviving rapidly ; 
and without leaving off eating, he replied :— 
“Where have I been? Why, to Hopkins- 
ville, the very worst suburb on the borders of 
London.” 

“What a name!” exclaimed Ellen, with 
disgust. “Such a mixture of low and fine!” 

“Somewhere out beyond the East India 


docks, I conclude ?” said John. 

“ Yes, one of the results of railway enter- 
prise, and run up, chiefly, for the accommoda- 
tion of railway people. But what accom- 


modation! Only one entrance-door and 
passage to every four houses—neither drained, 
paved, nor lighted. These houses form nu- 
merous small streets, and contain the families 
of about a thousand men employed in the 
factory, at the stations, and on the lines.” 

“ And is this to be your new field of labor ?” 

“IT grieve to say it is, for what is one among 
so many ?” 

“Remember the answer to that!” cried 
Ellen, hastily. “The disciples used those 
yery words to our Lord, respecting the loaves 
and fishes—they saw the want, but not the 
remedy. He answered them, not by increas- 
ing the number of loaves that were on the 
field; but by making them go as far as if he 
had—the consequence was, all had bread 
enough and to spare.” 

“ Excellent!” said Mr. Bolter, earnestly. 

“Not my own, though,” said Ellen. “Our 
minister said so last Sunday in his sermon.” 

“ Let us hear some more of Hopkinstown, 
if you please, Mr. Bolter,” said John. 





“ Hopkinsville, if you please, Mr. Miller 
Do not rob me of any of my little grandeur. 
The city missionary of Hopkinsville! surely, 
that sounds rather distinguished ? Well, the 
backs of these houses look out on a stagnant 
ditch, overflowing with corruption. I won’t 
enlarge on this, especially at teatime. To be 
appreciated, it must be seen and smelt. In 
winter-time, heavy rains dilute the contents of 
these ditches, which overflow all the surround- 
ing flats.” 

“Torrid!” ejaculated Ellen. 

“The doctor told me,” pursued Mr. Bolter, 
“that, at such times a fetid mist rises from 
the ground; so, that, if you meet a man 
towards dusk, you only see the upper part of 
his body, and lose sight of his lower limbs.” 

“How can people live in such an atmos- 
phere?” cried John. 

“Well, they do live; but of course con- 
siderably more than the average deaths occur; 
and agues and fevers abound.” 

“T put it to you!” said John, striking the 
table,— Have speculators a right, in the 
sight of God, to build dwellings so destitute 
of sanitary provisions, that sickness and death 
are sure to ensue to the inhabitants ?” 

“Tn the eye of God, no!” said Mr. Bolter. 

“The deaths of these people ‘lie at their 
doors, as much as if they cut their throats!” 
said John. 

“Not in the eye of man, unluckily,” said 
Mr. Bolter, “and that makes all the differ- 
ence. The doctor told me that a case or two 
of small pox, speedily became an epidemic of 
the confluent description, in spite of wholesale 
vaccination, and that he had had as many as 
twenty cases of it in one day.” 

“ How does he live, I wonder?” said Ellen. 

“Ah, there’s a providence over medical 
men, and missionaries too,” said John cheerily. 
“ Else, how should we get along ?” 

“Many fall victims though,” said Mr. 
Bolter. 

“ Very few in proportion to the others.” 

“True, one reason is moral force. Another, 
habits of personal cleanliness, Another, tem- 
perance and wholesome diet. Another, sleep- 
ing ina purer air than that in which these 
poor wretches live night and day.” 

“ Add to all these advantages, the immedi- 
ate and special blessing of God,” said Ellen, 
“and you may hope to be spared.” 

“T trust,” cried Mr. Bolter, rather eagerly, 
that, if you have noted something of depres- 
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sion in my manner while speaking of this 
district, you have not attributed it to any fear 
of personal consequences ? Oh, no! I am as 
ready to risk my life for my fellow-men among 
the black ditches of Hopkinsville, as if it were 
Alma or Inkermann!” 

“JI did not do you the injustice you sup- 
pose,” replied Ellen; “ but you cannot won- 
der that your friends should wish your valua- 
ble life to be spared; and you yourself would 
gladly, I should think, live to do as much 
good as you could, where there is so much 
need of it.” 

“ Certainly I should,” said Mr. Bolter put- 
ting aside his empty teacup and sighing; 
“but when I consider the size of the district, 
the number of families it contains, and their 
extreme lack of moral and spiritual culture, I 
feel somewhat discouraged. I cannot but 
know that it will be quite impossible for me 
to attend to them all. While I am at my 
duty in one part, I shall be equally needed in 
many others ; hopeful cases will come to noth- 
ing for want of the time absolutely necessary 
to follow them up.” 

Ellen, finding that he had finished his tea, 
speedily cleared the table, snuffed the candle, 
and produced her neat work-basket. After 
stitching a collar for some minutes in thought- 
ful silence, she said— 

“You make me more contented with my 
very humble sphere of action, Mr. Bolter. I 
cheered a poor woman this evening by giving 
her a handful of Michaelmas daisies, and a 
few other things, which literally did not cost 
me a penny, and I feel quite pleased and com- 
fortable ; while you, who can do good on so 
much larger and grander a scale, who can 
save souls and fit them for an eternity of hap- 
piness, are out of heart because you can’t do 
more than you can do!” 

“No! not out of heart!” he replied. “On 
the contrary, I am grateful for having this 
field of usefulness afforded me, and am re- 
solved to do as much in it as I can.” 

“ How shall you begin?” 

“First, I think, by schools. A day school, 
and a Sunday school, if I can but raise the 
funds.” 

“ They ought not to be wanting,” observed 
Ellen. 

“ Rasy to say, Miss Miller.” 

“Well, I do think, if devoted men like you 
are forthcoming to undertake such dangerous 
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and difficult work, the rich ought not to grudge 
their money. As Robert Moffat said, ‘If we 
go down into the mine, surely you will hold 
the rope ?’” 

“That’s the very least they ought to do,” 
said John. 

“Well, we'll suppose that settled,” said 
Mr, Bolter. “Then in the next place, I 
should like to get up a Sunday-evening ser- 
vice, conducted in the schoolroom, for the 
benefit of those who are too dirty and ragged 
for any regular place of worship. I shall 
hope, also, to hold a meeting for prayer and 
Scripture exposition, in the same room on 
Thursday evenings. At present, you must 
understand, Hopkinsville has neither church 
nor chapel.” 

“Though plenty of gin-palaces I'll answer 
for it,” said John. “Oh! Oh!” 

Ellen worked a little while; and then said 
“ Well, there seems every thing todo. Ican 
only wish you success.” 

“Pardon me, you can do more—you can 
pray for my success; and I hope you will,” 
said Mr. Bolter. 

“T will,” replied she, in a low voice. 

“You know the promise,” he continued. 
“Tf two of you shall agree as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be dane for 
them of my Father which is in heaven.” 

“What a wonderful promise that is!” said 
Ellen. 2 

“ Many must have been disappointed in it, 
though, I should think?” said John, doubt- 
fully. 

“Well, if any such case occurred to me, 
which none does at this moment,” said Mr. 
Bolter, “ my question would be, was it fairly 
tried? But my own belief is that it is tried 
very little; and that, when it is tried, it is 
found to answer in innumerably more cases 
than you would think. How often, in read- 
ing religious biographies, you find instances 
in which the united prayer of two or more 
believers, on some special occasion, has been 
remarkably answered! We feel a kind of 
surprise when we read of such things, which 
we should not do if we practically and firmly 
believed the promise; and if we do not be- 
lieve the promise, of course our prayer for its 
fulfilment is hardly the right thing.” 

“ Clearly not,” said John. 

“ Ah,” said Mr, Bolter, with much feeling, 
“my mother was a very devout woman, I 
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remember a striking instance of the efficacy 
of a prayer of hers.” 

And he related it, and then fell into talking 
of early times, and his native place, and his 
childhood, till all the lines of care disappeared 
from his face; and as he sat smiling and look- 
ing from one to the other, with the full light 
of the solitary candle falling on his open, 
benevolent countenance, Ellen could not help 
thinking, what a pleasant-looking man he 
was. 

John professed himself very little read in 
religious biographies, and asked Mr. Bolter 
to recommend him a few. Mr. Bolter, as he 
named them, mentioned their prices, and 
where they were printed, or likely to be had 
second-hand; and spoke of their merits, and 
described the nature of their contents. Then, 
standing up in front of their little shelf, he 
looked over the names of their books, took 
some of them down and looked into them, 
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read passages here and there and offered to 
lend one or two of his own books to John. 

Meanwhile, Ellen was very quietly cooking 
something that smelt uncommonly nice in a 
little saucepan, shaking it now and then, to 
prevent its burning, and mashing a few cold 
potatoes, scoring them, and setting them to 
brown ; after which she spread the little table 
with a clean cloth ; and by the time Mr. Bolter 
had finished reading aloud the description of 
the country inn and the country parson in 
* The Deserted Village,” she had served a 
neat little hot supper. There was not much 
of it, but it was sociably dispensed, and cheer- 
fully partaken of; seasoned with much chat 
of that quality that relieves fatigue of mind 
as much as a good bed refreshes the body. 
Afterwards, Ellen cleared the table, placed 
on it the Bible, snuffed the candle, and the 
evening fitly concluded with a short, fervent 
service. 


CHAPTER III.—VEAL-PIE FOR TWO. 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” said a spi- 
der to a fly ; 
’Tis the prettiest little parlor that ever you 
did spy!” 


ELLEN had just finished dressing on Sunday 


morning, when her brother tapped at the 
door. 

“ Are you almost ready?” said he. “I 
shall be glad to breakfast early, for I am not 
going to church with you this morning.” 

Ellen looked dismayed. “Not going to 
church with me?” repeated she. “Then, 
where in the world are you going ? ” 

“ Out among the tea-gardens and pleasure- 
vans,” said he, with a roguish smile—* just 
for a bitofalark. Why should not I take my 
pleasure now and then, along with the rest ? ” 

Ellen saw directly that there was no real 
ground for alarm. . 

“I cannot make it out,” said she cheerfully ; 
“but I shall be down directly.” 

He had already cleaned the grate, lighted 
the fire, and set on the kettle for her—he 
always would do that. And when men and 
women of the same family, dwelling under the 
same roof, unite, as this brother and sister did, 
in acting up to the text, “ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” it is surprising how soon and how 
cheerfully the day’s work is done. Ellen had 
soon dusted the room and set the breakfast ; 
and while she was doing so, John told her 
that he was so interested in Mr. Bolter’s la- 





bors, and so curious to see how he carried them 
on, that they had agreed overnight to set out 
this morning in company to distribute tracts 
and do missionary work in a wild district a 
few miles to the east of London. 

Ellen was disappointed to Jose her compan- 
ion; but she was well assured John could 
learn nothing but good of Mr. Bolter; and he 
was so steady achurch-goer in general, and so 
accustomed to consult her wishes, that she 
would not, on the present occasion, express 
any objection. 

On the contrary, she said how glad she was 
it was so fine a morning for their long walk, 
and that she hoped they would do a great 
deal of good. 

John said he did not expect to do any good, 
but he hoped to see some good done. He 
was not going to return to dinner. Mr. Bol- 
ton and he had agreed to take some bread 
and cheese with them, and eat it under a 
hedge. 

Ellen thought how nice it would be to eat 
bread and cheese under a hedge, and felt 
she should like to be with them; but she 
remembered how often the pleasant air, blue 
sky, and green fields, so lovely and innocent 
in themselves, became temptations to people 
to enjoy them on Sundays to the exclusion of 
the proper duties of the day, and she knew 
she was best at home. She had made a nice 
little veal-pie for John and herself, and she now 
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wanted him to take it with him to share with 
Mr. Bolter; but he said bread and cheese 
would be less cumbersome ; besides which, he 
well knew that if he carried off the veal-pie, 
Ellen must dine on, bread and cheese, and 
this he did not choose,’ 

So they set off very briskly, Mr. Bolter car- 
rying a blue bag full of tracts, and John with 
their dinners in a brown paper parcel. The 
early bells were ringing, school children has- 
tening through the streets, and many a man 
and many a woman carrying a small piece of 
beef or mutton and a good many potatoes in 
a brown earthen dish to the baker’s, 

Ellen put out the fire, sat down to her Bi- 
ble, pondered over sundry texts on which she 
meant to question her class at the Sunday 
school, consulted her “ Sunday School Teach- 
er’s Treasury,” and then dressed herself for 
church, locked up the house, and set off with 
the key in her pocket. 

As she passed Flag Court, where the sack- 
maker lived, she felt suddenly impelled to call 
on her. There was little sign of Sabbath- 
keeping in Flag Court: dirty children were 
rolling on the ground, boys playing chuckfar- 
thing, women buying cabbages, and men loung- 
ing about the public-house and bird-fancier’s, 
It was not a nice place for a neat, modest, 
young woman to enter; however, Ellen made 
her way up to the sack-maker’s attic, and 
tapped at the door. 

“Come in,” said a stifled voice, that sounded 
as if the speaker were crying. 

Such was the fact: the sack-maker was sit- 
ting on her sacks, looking the picture of woe, 
and weeping bitterly. 

“Oh dear, what is the matter? ” said Ellen, 
hastily. “ Has any thing happened ?” 

The sack-maker looked rather ashamed, and 
got up, brushing away her tears with her 
hands, saying, “I didn’t know you were coming 
to-day.” 

“Nor did I,” said Ellen, cheerfully ; “ but 
I am on my way to the Sunday school, and 
just as I came by here, I thought I would look 
in.” 

“Ah! Iwas a Sunday scholar once,” said 
the sack-maker, looking very full of woe. 

“But now, being a woman, you have put 
away childish things. You are fitter for a 
teacher than a scholar now.” 

“I2 Oh, no!” 

And she sat down again in utter despond- 
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ency. Ellen did not exactly know how to 
proceed. 

“ Are you going to church?” said she. 

“ How can I?” returned the sack-maker, 
almost pettishly, and pointing to her old 
bonnet and shawl. 

“Qh! never mind not being very smart. 
You know the Lord looketh not to the out- 
ward appearance, but to the heart.” 

“ That’s as bad as the other!” 

“Well, it is something to know that the 
way to cleanse it is to ask him to wash it in 
the blood of his dear Son.” 

“Tcan’t. I’ve lost the power and the will 
to pray.” 

‘In church, with the voice and breath of 
prayer around you, perhaps the power and 
the will may return, Try.” 

The sack-maker looked irresolute and miser- 
able. 

“ Come—try.” 

“ How can I, in such clothes? Who will 
let me sit next them ?” 

“ T will.” 

She looked up startled. 
she, with fast-filling eyes. 

“Yes, willingly. Come, put on your things, 
and we will start off together.” 

“T haven’t washed yet, and—” 

“ Well, it is not church-time, and I have 
my class to attend to. I will come back for 
you in half an hour.” 

It is impossible to describe the change that 
came over the sack-maker’s face. “Thank 
you,” she murmured. 

Ellen gave her a cheerful nod, and hastened 
away. Directly she was gone, the sack-maker 
sank on her knees and burst into tears. Then 
she buried her face in her hands, and prayed, 

Ellen found a friend able to supply her 
place at the school while she left the ninety 
and nine to look after the poor sheep that had 
gone astray in the wilderness. When she 
returned to the attic, she was greatly surprised 
and pleased at the improved appearance of 
her protégée. With face and hands scrupu- 
lously clean, hair and dress neatly arranged, 
she looked, though poorly and insufficiently 
clad, respectable. Her countenance, too, had 
cleared, and there was a faint color in her 
cheek. 

“What a nice morning it is—is it not P” 
said Ellen, as they quitted Flag Court. “I 


“* You?” said 





am always so glad of a fine Sunday, because 
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it enables so many people to get comfortably 
toand from their places of worship. Besides, 
the fine weather has an effect upon our spirits, 
and makes us more disposed to be grateful to 
God for‘all his mercies. I often think what 
a blessing it is to be born in a Christian land, 
and in days when people are not persecuted 
for their religion, as they were in the days of 
bloody Queen Mary. Did you ever happen 
to read Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs ?’” 

“Part of it—father has it.” And as she 
spoke, a deep blush colored the sack-maker’s 
pale face. 

“What is your name?” said Ellen, pres- 
ently. 

“Margaret is my Christian name.” Then, 
after a pause, during which she was probably 
thinking she ought not to be so reserved to 
one who was so kind to her, she added, “ Mar- 
garet Scott.” 

“Yours seems a poor employment,” said 
Ellen, after another silence. “ Iwish you had 
something that would pay better. I suppose 
you can do better work than sack-work ? ” 

“Qh, yes. I’m pretty good at plain work. 
Ihave bound shoes, and sewn carpets. But 
I have not been able to get any work of that 
kind of late.” 

“Well, I must try if I can hear of some- 
thing for you.” 

“They all want a recommendation,” faltered 
Margaret. 

“ And can’t you get one?” 

“ No—that is—” 

She did not finish the sentence. 

“ Well, I must think it over,” said Ellen. 

They walked on quietly for some little time. 
Suddenly, Margaret exclaimed, with anima- 
tion, “ How pleasant it is?” 

“ What?” said Ellen, surprised. 

“Why—going to church—and walking 
along this way with you, and—it seems so 
cheering like.” 

Her voice dropped, and she turned her face 
away. 

“It is cheering,” responded Ellen, heartily. 
“It reminds me of the little hymn we all learn 
when we are children— 

‘I have been there and still will go, 
*Tis like a little heaven below! ’ 
You know it—don’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes. Only I have not thought of it 
for a long time.” And she seemed repeating 
the remainder of the verse to herself. 





reached the church. “Don’t shrink away 
from me that way—I’m no more ashamed of 
you than you of me.” 

She led the way to the little pew in which 
she and John had two sittings. It was one 
of the old-fashioned, high-backed, narrow 
pews, under a gallery, and had a large pillar 
in it besides, so that, as no one else came into 
it, they were very much to themselves, and no 
one had the opportunity of sneering at Mar- 
garet’s shabby bonnet. Ellen observed that 
Margaret followed the service attentively, but 
now and then seemed bewildered and op- 
pressed, as if by painful recollections; and 
when the organ began to play she was com- 
pletely overcome, and wept piteously though 
silently. Ellen thought it best to take no 
notice; and though these little gushes oc- 
curred once or twice again, yet her general 
demeanor was subdued, reverent, and just 
what could be wished. The sermon was an 
interesting and awakening one. It tore the 
veil from sin, and then showed the way of 
escape, and consoled and encouraged the peni- 
tent sinner. 

As they left the church, “ Suppose,” thought 
Ellen, suddenly, “ suppose I take her home 
to dine with me.” It was a sudden impulse ; 
and sometimes it is dangerous to yield to 
sudden impulses, but sometimes it is quite the 
reverse, for through them the Spirit speaks, 
and we are influenced by our pity before our 
charity, properly speaking, has had time to 
operate.* “ Yes, I will,” was Ellen’s answer 
to herself. John was taking his pleasure, and 
why should not she take hers? -Luckily the 
pleasure of both was doing good. “ Yes, I 
will,” thought she to herself. Ah, how often 
we answer, “ No, I will not,” to our benevolent 
impulses : - , 

So when Margaret wistfully glanced at her 
to guess by her countenance whether they 
were to part at once, or walk together to the 
entrance of Flag Court, Ellen cheerfully said, 
“ My brother does not dine at home to-day; 
I shall be quite by myself, so I shall be glad 
if you will come home to dine with me, and 
remain till I go in the afternoon to the Sun- 
day school.” 

Who can express the joy of Margaret? 
Her face really glowed with happiness. 
“How very kind!” said she, tremulously; 
and as they walked on, Ellen told her that 


“Well, here we are,” said Ellen, as they Ag His pity gave, ere charity began."—Gold- 
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she and her brother John lived in Robert 
Street; that they were orphans; that John 
was a clerk in Mr. Truebury’s brewery; and 
that she worked at her needle at home and 
abroad, and kept a little shop, which, when 
she went out by the day, was looked after by 
a kind girl who lived next door. She added 
that her father and mother had been well 
brought up, but had been unfortunate in 
business, and very sickly. They had found a 
very kind friend in a lady named Mrs. Meeke, 
who lived in Adelaide Square; she had a 
large family, and kept Ellen almost constantly 
employed in needlework either at home or in 
“the Square ;” and when she went there, she 
had her meals with Mrs. Meeke and the chil- 
dren, as Mr. Meeke dined at his house of 
business, 

Ellen added that she and her brother had a 
lodger, a most excellent man, a city mission- 
ary; it was untold the good he did! the 
number of thieves he had reclaimed, of drunk- 
ards he had persuaded to take the pledge, of 
persons he had persuaded to attend divine 
worship and have their children sent to school, 
etc., etc. 

Margaret listened very attentively to Mr. 
Bolter’s praises, but seemed rather relieved to 
hear that so formidably good a person had 
gone out for the day. They were now in 
Robert Street ; Ellen unlocked the door of 
No. 5, and introduced her guest through the 
shop to the little back parlor, which Margaret 
thought the picture of comfort. The table 
was soon spread; the dainty little veal-pie 
being flanked unexpectedly with three or four 
baked potatoes, smoking hot, which the good- 
natured Betsy Brick ran in with from the 
next door. Betsy was very pretty, with 
merry blue eyes, rather a wide mouth, cherry- 
red lips, and a dimple in her cheek. She 
gave Margaret a surprised but not rude look, 
and ran out again as quickly as she had 
run in, 

Margaret thought she had never had so 
nice a dinner. Ellen talked so pleasantly, 
too, that the time only passed too swiftly, and 
she.was quite sorry to see Ellen putting on 
her bonnet. She promised to go to church 
in the evening; and Ellen gave her a pretty 
little tract to read when she got home, which 
would interest her in the mean while. When 
they parted, Margaret said, shyly, “I hope 
we shall meet again.” 


“Oh, yes, I dare say we shall,” said Ellen ; 


and with that Margaret was forced to be con- 
tented. 

The fact was, that Ellen was afraid of com- 
mitting herself before she saw her way a little 
more clearly ; but she had made out a good 
deal about Margaret which made her hope 
and even expect that John would consider her 
case one worth her taking up. Ellen had 
spoken so frankly of herself to Margaret that 
Margaret had been rather confidential in 
return. It appeared that Margaret’s father 
was a small yeoman, who had a cottage some- 
where in Essex, and that she had not gone 
into service but had worked for some large 
furnishing house in the city; and on one oc- 
casion, owing to her own negligence, had 
come to be unjustly suspected of a very griev- 
ous fault she had not committed, which had 
occasioned her immediate dismissal without a 
character. Moreover, her father had been 
set against her for some reason, and would 
not receive her at home; so that, hopeless 
and despairing, she took a poor lodging, and 
earned a trifle by job-work. When this 
failed, she sold her clothes, and at last her 
Bible ; and as the sack-making would cease 
as soon as the woman who employed her got 
well, which she was likely to do in a day or 
two, starvation stared her in the face. 
pe So what am I to do?” she added, deject- 
edly. 

“Keep a good heart, and pray to God,” 
said Ellen, and something will be sure to turn 
up. See if it doesn’t.” 

This was a vague sort of encouragement; 
but still Margaret did feel encouraged, and 
went back to her lonely lodging with a lighter 
heart. 

When Mr. Bolter and John returned, 
which was not till after evening service, they 
were tired and hungry enough. Luckily 
Ellen and Margaret had only eaten half the 
pie, so there was plenty left for them, and the 
fire was soon lighted and the kettle soon boil- 
ing for tea. 

Ellen let them appease their hunger before 
she troubled them with questions, for which 
they were duly grateful. At length, when 
they were completely satisfied, they drew 
their chairs to the fire, and as soon as she had 
cleared away the tea-things, she sat down too, 
and begged them to give her some account of 
the events of the day. 

“Your brother will tell you,” said Mr. 
Bolter, coughing a little. 

“Yes, I will be spokesman,” said John; 
“for Mr. Bolter’s lungs have been so fully 
engaged all day in exhorting, expounding, 
preaching, praying, singing hymns, and read- 
ing the Scriptures, that he requires rest. So 
I will relate our adventures in Hainault 





Forest.” 
















































































































































































































































































724 ODE ON A PORK PIE. 


ODE ON A PORK PIE. 
BY A CRUSTY OLD CHRISTMAS-KEEPER. 


On, that Pork Pie! 
What had I done, hard-hearted friend, 
That up from Yorkshire thou should’st 
send— 
Freighted with Indigestion dire, 
And Heart-burn’s acrid ire,— 
In fortress-crust of golden dye, 
Tempting to nose, and gladsome to the eye, 
Engrailed with scallop, and set round with 
spire 
Of heaviest paste, made heavier yet with 
fire— 
That Christmas mockery ? 
So came within the walls of Troy, 
Greeted with blind acclaim of joy, 
The Grecian horse that held 
Within its womb concealed, 
The warrior band whose hostile ire, 
Did with Minerva’s hate conspire 
Proud Ilion to destroy ! 
But no Laocoon raised a warning voice, 
Shrieking ‘‘ Lament!” when others bade 
“ Rejoice!” 
Over this porky snare, 
Within whose trait’rous lair— 
Bedded in golden yokes, and forcemeat 
choice— 
Stood stalled the ghastly Mare 
Of Night, that lifts the hair, 
When, by the hag Dyspepsia bestrode, 
Across the sleeper’s breast she draws her 
crushing load, 
Or drags him at her tail 
Through park and over pale, 
Or, down the precipice’s awful steep, 
Or, in the briny bosom of the deep, 
Till Terror doth o’er sleep prevail, 
And starting up we quail, 
And goose-skin rigors rise, and o’er our mem- 
bers creep ! 


Such dreams to-night were mine: 
Their source, oh friend ! too surely I divine: 
It was this flaky death, this Christmas gift 
of thine! 
If before Bosworth’s fight, 
The crook-back Richard passed a night 
As bad as mine, or worse, 
*T was that the haunting curse 
Of murdered victims poisoned sleep’s sweet 
source. 
But I—what had I done, 
To porcine sire or son, 
Whose greasy limbs within that crust re- 
pose, 
That ghostly pettitoes 
Should trot my duodenum o’er, 
Like the familiar floor 
Of the low stye which, when in life, they 
trod ? 
That phantom snouts should root, and tusks 


My stomach’s inmost hold ? 

That gristly tails should fold, 

And mottled sausages entwine, 

In still-beginning, never-ending line, 

’ This scorched cesophagus of mine? 
Wherefore meseemed the bed whereon T lay, 
Was with polonies stuft and saveloys ? 

Why that continual noise, 
Of swinish grunts, that vexed the slow, sad night 
away ? 


Friend of the fatal gift, 
’T was thou the hand didst lift 
Against the porkers of that pie accurst ; 
And thine the penance should have been, 
The Indigestion keen, 
Heart-burn and Flatulence, and—worst— 
The dead dull weight, that all night long 
has been 
Burd’ning my midriff, bred of fat and lean, 
And still like lead doth hang— 
The fevered pulses that like hammers 


clang— 
The Night-mare’s gallop, urged by dire Dyspep- 
sia’s gang— 
Not mine, not mine the Pie—Oh, wherefore mine 
the Pang! 


And yet I needs must own, 
Out of my groan, 
How cunningly ’twas spiced ; combined how 
well, 
Of luscious fat and firm grey lean ; 
How from each jellied dell, 
White-globed, and gold-yoked pullet-eggs 
did swell, 
Lighsening what else too heavy would have 
een ; 
How rich, how flaky, yet how firm the 
crust ; 
Sprinkled how tenderly the pepper’s dust; 
The seasoning how sage, the forcemeat how 
amene! 
At breakfast, with what grace, 
It showed its golden face ; . 
Nor yet at luncheon was superfluous 
deemed ; 
Nor even at dinner was it out of place, 
We seemed our friend still in his gift to 
trace, 
As if out of the crust his kindly features 
beamed ! 
We all ate of the Pie, 
But none so much as I, 
Ah, little of the consequence I dreamed ! 
Though of the Pope that holds St. Peter’s 
chair, 
Little I know, and less than little care, 


bsen my cry, 
And “ Pie? oh! no—no!” still—while life shal 


last—say !! 
—Punch. 





should prod 





Still, “Pie? oh! no—no!” since last night has . 


ee ai ee! Me et tt a a ee 


Mme oOo —S TF fs ke. me 
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‘ From Fraser’s Magazine. 
SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN; 


A MYSTERY. 
PART I. 

Tut privilege enjoyed by painters and 
poets in the days of Horace, is denied them 
in an age of criticism. What they may dare 
is no longer what they will; but what the 
general sense of mankind can recognize. The 
choice of subjects may still be free; but the 
manner of treating them is bound by a rigor- 
ous law, which in practice restricts the flight 
of invention to limits far within the occasional 
range of experience. Those who look closely 
at nature or life often meet with incidents 
which, in works of imagination, they would 
condemn as impossible: and much of what is 
singular passes unrepresented, not because it 
ig untrue, but because its truth would not be 
allowed. The exceptional, in short, as distin- 
guished from the usual,—to which, in nature’s 
variety, it is nevertheless a necessary counter- 
part,—is in a great measure excluded from 
the artist’s province; and can only be safely 
exhibited with due attestation, as matter of 
fact. 

The sketch I have to present belongs to 
this class. Its details are authentic. The 


subject is recent, yet such that a novelist, had 
fancy in some of its vagaries suggested events 
and characters like these, would hardly have 
ventured to introduce them in any work of 


fiction. In a case so peculiar nothing can be 
set down which is not actually drawn from 
the life; no attempt will be made to color or 
otherwise embellish the circumstances. Those 
to whom they are new may thus, if so inclined, 
transport themselves without scruple into the 
region of the marvellous: and some, it may 
be, will not regret to find once more, in unex- 
pected forms and amidst the commonplaces 
of modern society, something akin to the 
caprice and mystery of a world of fable, which 
has long since vanished with old times and 
old stories. 

In the summer of 1845 there appeared in 
German papers, and I believe in the Dutch 
Handelsblad and Paris Moniteur also, a judi- 
cial notice—date June 2nd—from the local 
court at Hildburghausen (now belonging to 
Saxe-Meiningen), summoning all who might 
have claims on the estate of a certain foreigner 
called M. Vavel de Versay, late of the “ Pal- 
ace” of Eishausen—where he had died on the 
8th of April preceding, intestate and without 
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known heirs—to appear and prosecute their 
rights within a twelvemonth. A similar no- 
tice was given with respect to a lady, “ of 
name, rank, and origin totally unknown,” but 
long resident with the aforesaid M. de Versay, 
who died at the same place, intestate, on the 
25th of November, 1837. Of her effects, it 
was added, an inventory was taken at the time, 
but the judicial notice withheld, “at the 
special instance” of De Versay, on his depos- 
iting the appraised value with the proper au- 
thorities. For this property claimants were 
now invited to present themselves, within the 
term already mentioned. Other details, of 
interest to those whom the information might 
concern, may for the present be omitted; 
until something has been told of a long story, 
to which the finis, in dry, official prose, was 
thus appended. For this “ Palace” of Eis- 
hausen has for thirty years and more been the 
depository of many strange things perplexing 
to the curious mind, hitherto concealed by an 
impenetrable haze of mystery, but now, it is 
hoped, about to be brought into clear day- 
light. 

Eishausen is a straggling village, on the 
way from Coburg to Hildburghausen, where 
it falls towards the valley of the Werra, over- 
looked by the Rhén on one hand and the 
heights of the Thiiringer Wald on the other. 
Leaving the hamlet at its northern end, you 
see to the left, not far from the high road, a 
house of stately appearance, the only consid- 
erable building, indeed, in the place. The 
few travellers who went that way at any time 
between 1810 and 1845 would be told by the 
villagers, that yonder stood the “ Palace”* 
(Schloss)—say, to make the description of 
such an edifice more apt for English ears, the 
Hall—of Eishausen; that it was there “ his 
Lordship” (der gnddige Herr t+) lived—a 
rich gentleman, and very bounteous to the 
poor; but who he might be, “no one knew, 
not even the Duke himself.”” This was the 
Vavel de Versay of the notice we have been 
reading. 

He was first heard of in these parts in 1806. 
There arrived in that year at the Lnglischer 
Hof, the principal hotel in Hildburghausen, a 
foreign gentleman, with a lady, and one man- 
servant. M. Vavel de Versay the stranger 

* \t some earlier period, perhaps, a residence 
of ue reigning family, it being still Crown 
property. 

t Literally gracious Lord or Master; « style 
given to no one below the rank of baron. 
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called himself. He had the air and habits 
of the higher class; dressed well, lived sump- 
tuously, and paid freely; drove out in a hand- 
some carriage of his own, but neither paid 
nor received visits; and otherwise seemed to 
court the strictest retirement. In those days, 
although the French Revolutionary exodus 
had long been over, the appearance in obscure 
German towns of foreigners who had reasons 
for concealing themselves, was still by no 
means unusual; and they were generally 
treated with indulgence, especially if émigrés 
of rank, as M. de Versay was supposed to be. 
That he was a count was generally taken for 
granted: letters, it was said, were seen ad- 
dressed in that style, which I do not find M. 
de Versay himself ever expressly claimed. 
However this might be, at Hildburghausen 
and afterwards the title was attached to his 
name as a matter of course; indeed, this, or 
“his Lordship,” soon came to be the only de- 
scription by which he was popularly known ; 
for which reason it may well be adopted here. 

Hildburghausen at that period was the 
Residenz or capital of a little separate duchy 
so-called ; one of the least of the small domin- 
ions which had divided the inheritance of the 
Ernestine House of Saxony. A territory 
some eleven German miles square, with about 
thirty thousand inhabitants; skirting the 
Werra on both sides in its descent from the 
Thiiringer Wald; a strip of valley, in fact, 
bounded on either hand by wooded heights, 
stony land most of it, and therefore poor ; 
shut up in the very heart of Germany, devoid 
of commerce or traffic, and altogether, from 
its site and insignificance, as quiet a corner, 
perhaps, as you would find throughout the 
German Empire. This circumstance must 
not be overlooked in reviewing the incidents 
‘to be related in the sequel. 

To modern notions of the inquisitiveness of 
German police, it is strange to hear of the 
new comer arriving and remaining at Hild- 
burghausen without the least trouble from 
that quarter. It is ascertained that he showed 
no passport, produced no letters or other 
documents of any kind “ to authenticate him- 
self.” Nor were such formalities superseded, 
as some fancied, expressly at the instance of 
either duke or duchess. If he had “ letters 
from high quarters recommending him to 
their protection,” it is certain that he never 
used them, nor applied for favor or notice, 
directly or indirectly, from the court; but, on 
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the contrary, kept himself studiously out of 
its reach so far as possible. 

It is probable enough, from what took place 
later, that the reigning Prince *—a kindly- 
natured man—would not have encouraged 
any attempt to molest a stranger evidently 
of the better class, and perhaps in trouble, 
had such been. proposed. But of this there 
is no evidence; at first he was admitted with- 
out scrutiny—in virtue of external appearances 
only; and after a time his residénce became 
a fait accompli which no one felt called upon 
disturb. The truth seems to be, that in those 
days police vigilance—less busy in general 
than at present, towards well-appointed trav. 
ellers especially—was considerably relaxed in 
the case of such of them as might be sup- 
posed fugitives—above all, Royalists—of rank; 
in deference, of course, to the sympathies of 
the ruling powers, At all events, whether by 
an accident of the confused times (the clouds 
at that very moment were gathering near at 
hand, to burst soon afterwards on the field of 
Jena) or the voluntary connivance of authori- 
ties, “the Count” came and went without 
molestation, although no pass, certificate, or 
report was at hand to inform the police from 
whence or who he might be; and at the period 
in question not even an inquiry seems to have 
been made on the subject. It later became 
known that for some time previously he had 
been living at different places in the vicinity; 
but this only transpired casually from parties 
who had heard of or seen him here and there. 
The rest of his antecedents was known to 
himself only; or if to any one else, in part, 
perhaps, to his confidential servant. 

This man was evidently trusted, as well as 
useful. Probably he was what we should call 
principal in-door servant (Kammerdiener, 
groom of chambers)—for brevity’s sake say 
valet, although not exactly the thing. But he 


* Friedrich: who succeeded to the Duchy, as a 
minor, in 1780. His predecessor was that unlucky 
Ernst Friedrich—married to the only (natural) 
daughter of Prince Eugéne—who commanded the 
contingent of the Empire during the Seven Years’ 
War; and in that capacity shared, with M. de 
Pompadour’s Soubise, the notable defeat at Ross- 
bach in 1757; the most sudden and complete of all 
Frederic the Great’s victories, and perhaps without 
a parallel, among great battles, since Agincourt, 
for the utter rout inflicted on a confident enemy by 
a force inferior in numbers, with little or no loss of 
its own. It was under this beaten Duke Ernst 
that the State reached the climax of insolvency; 
so that the Emperor had to interfere, and put its 
revenues to nurse in the hands of a sequestrator:— 
a circumstance not altogether foreign to the present 
nariative, as wiil be seen hereafter. 
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was ready to act as groom and coachman 
when needful ; indeed, “to make himself gen- 
erally useful.” An imposing figure withal; 
“a grave, decorous, laconic man,” already in 
years; “his hair as white as snow,” but still 
hearty and vigorous, with broad shoulders 
and plump, ruddy face. Above all, discreet 
in his conversation: he never spoke of his 
master by name, but always as “his Lord- 
ship ;” and in other respects demeaned him- 
self as a cautious, important person, decidedly 
above his station, and not unconscious of it. 
This was the only servant who had access to 
the Count’s apartments. Acook and errand- 
woman were engaged; but these did not live 
in the house, nor were allowed the range of 
it. The Count would have no strangers, in 
what capacity soever, admitted to his private 
apartments, still less to those reserved for his 
lady. 

The hotel he soon quitted, for more quiet 
rooms, hired in the best private house in the 
town—known now as the “ Government build- 
ings”—which, however, he did not long 
occupy. An alarm of fire in another part of 
the building having caused some disturbance, 
he decamped at once, and took the second 
floor of a villa standing by itself in the sub- 
urb. The owner, an old widow lady, was 
handsomely paid for these lodgings, and en- 
joined in return to keep them absolutely 
quiet; to allow of no intruders; and to ap- 
prise her tenant of any offer she might have 
for the purchase of her house. On taking up 
these quarters, arrangements ‘for a seclusion 
more complete than heretofore were made 
without loss of time. A door was placed on 
the staircase, and the Janding enclosed with 
an effectual screen of boards, so as to insulate 
the rooms inhabited by the Count from the 
rest of the house, which had other lodgers. 
The Count conversed with no one but the 
landlady ; and when she was summoned to 
his room the door was locked behind her. It 
was understood that she must not present her- 
self uncalled. In such interviews as she had 
with him; she remarked that the Count, with- 
out putting any direct questions, soon con- 
trived to elicit from her, with considerable 
address, all that she could tell him of the per- 
sons of any note in the town; and that he 
was moreover very inquisitive as to the 
strangers resident there, or passing through 
it only. No social purpose, it was plain, dic- 
tated such inquiries. The only other person 
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admitted, to speak with the Count was the 
“man of business,” Counsellor A——, who 
was merely employed in cashing remittances 
sent by way of Frankfort,—to a large amount, 
it was observed by the registrars at the Post- 
office, who had advice of the same. ‘I'o every 
one else the Count’s lodgings were inaccessi- 
ble; the curtains always drawn, and the barri- 
cade at the stair-head never left open. It 
was said that firearms were kept to punish in- 
truders, Once, indeed, a workman’s appren- 
tice, who had by some accident found his way 
into the premises, was suddenly chased out of 
them by “his Lordship,” pistol in hand, as 
the lad in his consternation averred. The 
common idle observation of bystanders, even, 
was offensive to the Count. When he drove 
out with his lady, the carriage was brought 
into the courtyard, the gates of which must 
be closed before they would get in. Nay, 
when the landlady’s children once placed 
themselves at a window from which the de- 
parture could be seen, he instantly complained, 
desiring that such liberties might not be re- 
peated. On the arrival of letters, of which 
he received and wrote many, the widow was 
ordered to take them in herself, and after 
putting them ina basket hung for this purpose 
on the staircase, to inform the Count by ring- 
ing a bell; whereupon he would himself come 
down for them. The house, it has been said, 
must be quiet, too, as well as private; doors 
were not to be violently shut; calling out, 
even laughing aloud, was prohibited. When 
the landlady’s sons took to playing with foils 
in their own room on the ground-floor—two 
below the Coupt’s—he threatened to give no- 
tice to quit, “ for such disturbance could not 
be endured.” All was silent in his own quar- 
ters from morning to night; except when in 
the general stillness his voice might be heard, 
reading aloud from books or newspapers, of 
which latter he took many—all, it was ob- 
served, of “ legitimist tendencies.” 

No wonder that people began to think such 
a mode of lifestrange; and especially to grow 
curious about the lady, who kept out of view 
even more than the Count himself; as she 
was never to be seen in the room to which 
the landlady or man of business was admitted ; 
never went out alone, and when abroad was al- 
ways closely veiled. At first she used to walk 
out with the Count in this fashion; on which 
occasions it was remarked that her slim figure, 
light dress, and lively gestures were those of a 
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girlin her teens. But these promenades were 
given up, as the public became more observant 
than was agreeable; and from this time she 
only left the house for early drives in the car- 
riage—a handsome equipage, driven by the 
stately groom of chambers, equipped for the 
nonce in a fine coachman’s livery. The blinds 
being always drawn, the spectacle was a new 
provocation to the curious public, who re- 
venged themselves by an infinity of idle reports 
concerning the “invisible lady.” On chang- 
ing his quarters, the Count gave up keeping 
his own horses; and the postilion who rode 
the hired pair was ordered not to look back 
towards the carriage, on pain of dismissal or 
worse. So that there was nobody in Hild- 
burghausen who could truly say what “the 
Countess” was like. Once, indeed, a slight 
glimpse of her face had been caught under its 
veil, as she was getting into the carriage—a 
very young face, and infinitely handsome. So, 
at least, said rumor. 

Others, however, were current, born, no 
doubt, of inflamed and disappointed curiosity. 
It was incredible to the female mind, above 
all, that such suspicious care should be taken 
to conceal a handsome face. What could the 
Count or his lady fear, in this well-ordered 


town, from the eyes of respectable citizens ? 
~ There must be something hidden that would 


not bear to be shown; what that might be 
gave a wide field to guess in; and various 
kinds of ugliness or disfigurement were im- 
agined—some monstrous enough, as will ap- 
pear by and by. Those who believed in the 
handsome face were informed that what had 
been admired was nothing but a mask. In 
short, gossip was in full flow on the subject. 
But I cannot find that it was surmised by any 
one that the Count and his lady—wife, it was 
taken for granted, she must be—were on 
other than the best terms. Attentive and 
courteous, almost deferential on his part; 
familiar and confiding on hers,—so far as could 
be collected from gestures and demeanor, at 
least. The Count’s personal appearance at 
this time was that of a well-made man in the 
prime of life; erect in his carriage, and with 
something abrupt and imperative, but not un- 
graceful, in his movements; with which the 
marked expression of his features, and a 
piercing eye also seemed to agree. His dis- 
tinguished air and elegance of dress, as well 
as the profuse style of his expenditure—all 
were appropriate to a person of rank and for- 
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tune accustomed to the great world. The 
wonder was that so imposing a figure should 
think of hiding itself in a little town in Thiir- 
ingen ! 

So far our notices for the period between 
1806 and 1810; which, on the whole, are but 
vague. Note, however, that the strangers 
were not all at once the objects of curiosity 
which they afterwards became; that the time 
was full of suspense and solicitude for concerns 
far more serious; and lastly, that such ac- 
counts as are now recoverable were collected 
nearly half a century later, when few of the 
eye-witnesses could still be alive, and most o, 
what was remembered was only known by 
hearsay. It is said that during these years 
the Count and his lady would often be absent 
for several days at a time, always accompanied 
by the man-servant ; and that on one of those 
absences the cook, having a key, admitted 
herself to the kitchen,—a transgression which 
the Count happened to discover on his return, 
and instantly dismissed her in consequence. 
We also hear that a dim old lady, then gov- 
erness in the Duke’s household, would long 
afterwards speak of having met the Count 
more than once during this period, when she 
was walking out with the “ serene” children; 
and that what had most impressed her mem- 
ory was the gracefulness of his salute on such 
occasions. This is pretty nearly all that is 
known respecting the Count’s residence in 
Hildburghausen. 

Of the following period at Eishausen the 
information is more precise in many respects. 
The reporter, who has taken infinite pains in 
gathering and sifting the materials of his nar- 
rative, was himself a native of the place; and 
may be said to have attentively watched the 
Count’s proceedings during the whole thirty- 
five years which he spent there. He left 
Hildburghausen abruptly in 1810. The land- 
lady was discovered or supposed to have lis- 
tened to some inquiry or proposal for buying 
her house, without naming it, as promised, to 
the Count; who thereupon quitted his lodg- 
ings, and hired the so-called “ Palace,” or Hall, 
at Eishausen, the site of which has already 
been described ; somewhat less than five miles 
(English) from Hildburghausen, and about 
half that distance, in an opposite direction, 
from Rodach, a little town on the frontier, in 
the-Coburg duchy. 

Tha palace and its domains were Crown 
proper the land being let off to a farmer, 
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with the right of storing his grain in the attics 
of the house. Rooms on the ground-floor 
also were reserved for the overseer ( Verwal- 
ter), who had to look after the estate, as agent 
of the Domainen Kammer. The rest of the 
house, which was spacious and comfortable, 
consisted of two floors ; these were the Count’s 
quarters, of which he took possession on the 
30th of September, 1810. 

Not, however, as it seemed, for more than 
a temporary stay. The tenancy was from 
year to year only; the necessary furniture 
hired for a short term, which had to be re- 
newed from time to time, as the occupation 
went on. On this head let me here note,—as 
characteristic of the Count’s ways,—though it 
came out long afterwards, that all this house- 
hold stuff had been very soon sent to the 
Jumber-room, and replaced by costly furniture 
purchased in Frankfort ; although the Count 
continued paying hire for the borrowed goods 
to the last day of his life! 

There were in the establishment, besides 
the Count and his lady, two persons only; 
the man servant, and a female styled “ the 
cook;” the condition of whose service was, 
that she should never stir from the premises, 


—a condition which, with one exception (by 
command), she actually fulfilled for nearly 
thirty years. These were the domestic ser- 


vants. Others, not allowed to reside in the 
house, were engaged for general work and 
out-door errands. First, there were one 
Schmidt and his wife, a solid couple of a good 
age, the man a disbanded soldier, native of 
Bohemia, and both of them without connec- 
tions in Hildburghausen, where they con- 
tinued to live. These were employed as 
messengers and carriers from the town (Boten), 
and to “do the meaner chares” in the house. 
They were expressly bound to abstain from 
all manner of prying or tattling, and other- 
wise to comply strictly with the domestic code. 
These Schmidts, I find, zealously devoted 
themselves to their singular charge, and in 
time became the most trusted of the Count’s 
servants; with no small advantage to them- 
selves, as it proved. They were known in the 
village as “the messengers;” and every 
morning trudged in from town, returning 
when the day’s work was over. On their way 
to and fro they never were seen to consort 
with other passengers; seldom spoke, indeed 
to any one; and took particular care not to 
pause or look aside while within sight of the 
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“Palace,” from whence their motions might 
be watched through the Count’s telescope; an 
instrument which it seems he found useful in 
discovering what was passing in the neighbor- 
hood for nearly a mile round. There was 
also hired a female from the village, whose 
chief employment was on errands and other 
out-door matters near at hand. She was not 
allowed to enter the house; orders being 
given to her from a window, and the returns 
made in the same way. The Count paid high 
wages to all his servants, besides liberally 
regaling those who behaved to his liking,— 
strict obedience being the law, and discharge 
on the instant the penalty of neglect. On 
such terms a service like his could not have 
been secured without extra pay; but in this 
and in other relations he displayed a liberality, 
if not profuseness, which was evidently natural 
to him. 

The confidential man-servant only, whether 
his discretion was trusted or his position 
enjoined special regards, was not, like the 
poor cook, bound to perpetual imprisonment. 
He had the free range of the village; went 
regularly to the (Lutheran) Church; and 
though chary of his words (the reporter, for 
instance, never heard him speak during five 
years that he lived in Eishausen), yet he did 
not refuse to converse at times, in a laconic, 
condescending way with the natives, They 
held him in vast respect, if not in awe. He 
was reputed a sort of conjurer (Wundermann), 
one who possessed, amongst other things, the 
gifts of stanching blood and predicting changes 
of weather,—a credit due in part to his 
solemn deportment and to a culture much 
above theirs, in part, as will appear, to hints 
caught from his master, who thought himself 
a proficient in meteorology. The liberty this 
man enjoyed was not abused; he never made 
the least allusion to his employer's private 
history or affairs, nor seemed aware that there 
was any thing in either to excite curiosity. 
Of the Count, on the few occasions when he 
mentioned him at all, he never spoke other- 
wise than as “ der gnddige Herr ;” indeed, 
it seemed a rule of the establishment generally 
to suppress all proper names, and the man- 
servant until his death was only known to the 
village as the Kammerdiener. 

A new pair of carriage horses were pur- 
chased on the arrival at Eishausen; and the 
grave domestic again figured on the box as 
coachman, admired by the whole community, 
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whose interest was divided between the shin- 
ing appearance of the driver, “in three- 
cornered hat and livery laced with silver,” the 
fiery black steeds,—and the mystery which 
rolled in state behind them, invisible to won- 
dering eyes. 

In these first years the household routine 
was as follows,—its minutia, though trivial in 
themselves, will perhaps convey the best 
notion possible of& the strange life to which 
they were subservient :— 

Every morning early, between four and five 
A.M. the Eishausen errand-woman knocks at 
the window, hands the milk she has brought 
to the cook, and receives from her in return 
the newspaper (of which hereafter) and any 
other commissions that occur, with which she 
goes back to the village for the present, to 
come back again whenever wanted during the 
day. Towards nine Frau Schmidt (the Botin 
or she-courier) arrives from Hildburghausen 
laden with provisions and delicacies for the 
household, bringing letters, too, and news- 
papers from the morning’s post. For her the 
Hall doors are opened; and we lose sight of 
her for some hours, busied the while in various 
work, scrubbing, washing, and cleaning. The 
valet-—now groom of horses as well as of 
chambers—has meanwhile been getting them 
ready ; and breakfast being over above stairs, 
the carriage rolls up to the hall door. From 
it issues the Count, bareheaded, we see (hat 
in hand, courtier-wise), leading his lady, closely 
veiled, to the carriage door, into which, bow- 
-ing to the ground, he assists her; and then, 
nimbly springing in himself, draws the leather 
curtains—and the equipage rattles down the 
village street, along the way to Rodach. 
Rodach, as we said, belongs to the Duchy of 
Coburg; the boundary of which you cross a 
good mile and a half before reaching that 
little town, on the skirts of which only the 
official bar or turnpike (Schlagbaum) stands. 
Short of this bar the carriage always turns 
round, and retraces the way to Eishausen. 
This is the customary morning drive. Now 
and then the Count takes it alone: the lady 
never but at his side. 

It was on this road, while the carriage air- 
ings were still in use, that an upper laborer, 
or overseer, stationed there, made a remark 
which he communicated to our informant, and 
ever afterwards insisted on. The old man, “a 
sober, solid person,” it is said, had oppor- 
tunities enough of noticing the persons in the 
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Count’s carriage; and had satisfied himself 
that there were two ladies, who alternately 
appeared in his company, of different ages, 
He would say positively, “ The elder one was 
driven out to-day,” or “This morning the 
young one was in the carriage ;” an account 
dubious enough, but recalled many years 
afterwards, to what effect will be seen. Mean- 
while it may be noted that the belief ina 
brace of ladies went no further at the time 
than this solitary witness,—of the state of 
whose eyesight one would like to have heard 
something. In Eishausen, as elsewhere, no 
one dreamed of more than one “ Countess,” 
young or old; and a change of dress in a 
figure half seen in rapid motion, would ex- 
plain the old man’s fancy quite as well as a 
change of persons. 

Towards mid-day, having first dined, we 
hope, Frau Schmidt plods homewards to 
Hildburghausen; from whence, in the after- 
noon, her husband arrives, bringing later 
newspapers for one thing; and betakes him- 
self to hewing of wood and drawing of water, 
and what else may be needful within doors, 
until nightfall, when he, too, returns home, 
Twice a week there is a special messenger 
sent to town from hence for certain evening 
journals; but he must be here again and 
finally dispatched before nightfall. 

All out-door communication is then at an end 
for the day; and the Hall, like Jericho, is 
“straitly shut up.” To a late hour in the 
night, and again long before sunrise (if it be 
winter), lights are burning in the upper win- 
dows ; but these, the villagers have been told, 
are not to be too curiously looked at; and 
people in general avoid going too near the 
building after dark. Those who disregarded 
this caution, used to report, in the earlier 
months, that music, like that of an organ, 
might be now and then heard of nights; but 
this soon ceased, and from that time not a 
sound, was known to proceed from the “ Pal- 
ace.” All was silent as the cave of the Seven 
Sleepers. 

But it was not enough to have stillness 
within doors. The Count, whether for his 
own comfort or the lady’s—many people con- 
cluded it was on her account—could not rest 
unless all was quiet in the neighborhood as 
well, It will presently be seen what pains he 
took for this purpose, and how by degrees he 
at length succeeded in attaining it. For the 
present it may be said, that from the first 
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hour of his arrival, no time was lost in estab- 
lishing a system devoted to two main objects : 
to keep the interior of his dwelling sacred 
from entry or inspection; to secure it from all 
kinds of tumult or disturbance from without. 
The people of Eishausen were pretty tractable 
on both points. The wishes of a gnddiger 
Herr would in any case have been impressive 
to these simple rustics, trained in habits of 
respect to those above them; and they found 
before long that attention to his desires or 
prohibitions was sure to be liberally rewarded. 
At first, as we have seen, he had not “ the Pal- 
ace” wholly to himself; the agent, one Hand- 
schuh, and his wife an aged pair, having part of 
the ground-floor. These were quiet, honest 
people, willing enough to humor the Count by 
keeping silence in-doors, and shutting intrud- 
ers out: and we find that their assiduity was 
acknowledged by liberai presents from his 
“kitchen and cellar.” Their diligence in 
this respect must have been extreme. “Once,” 
says the reporter, “ when a boy of nine, I was 
sent on some errand to this old man. In 
great terror, and stepping on tiptoe, I stole 
up the steps leading to the hall door. Be- 
fore I could touch the bell-handle, the door 
was quietly opened from within; it was the 
agent himself, who drew me, with a good-na- 
tured whisper, hastily into his room.” Even 
here the old gentleman, “in his coffee-brown 
gabardine,” would not venture to speak above 
his breath ; and in spite of kind words and 
the “ present of a picture-book,” there was 
something so unusual and alarming to the boy 
in all this constraint, that “he was heartily 
glad to escape from the enchanted castle.” 
Yet even this excess of care to avoid of- 
fence could not reconcile the Count to the 
presence of other inmates under the same 
roof, He offered them a liberal compensa- 
tion to quit the place and take a lodging in 
the village, which, after some demur, they con- 
sented to do: a sad change, as it proved, for 
the poor old couple. They had lived there 
for many years in peace, were sorry to decamp, 
and did not long surviye their removal. All 
the habitable part of the house was now 
cleared; but there was another nuisance to 
be got rid of, the occupation, namely, by the 
farmer of the grain-loft. It was only now 
and then used, and the men who carried the 
sacks were instructed to creep up and down 
the stairs in their stocking-feet. Still, it was 
an offence to have them coming at all; and 
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the Count never rested until he had removed 
this annoyance too, at the cost of much trouble 
and not a little money. There was an abun- 
dant waste of paper and temper in negotiat- 
ing with the officers of the domain before it 
could be accomplished ; and a handsome sum 
had to be laid out on new buildings for the 
tenants’ use, besides an increased rent paid 
for the “ Palace” itself. At last, however, 
the point was gained, and the whole building 
swept clean of every thing that was not in the 
Count’s absolute control. 

Meanwhile, alas, “ temptation and opportu- 
nity” had produced effects natural enough, 
but far from desirable, within his own estab- 
lishment. The gravity and years of the staid 
valet-de-chambre, as it proved, could not. se- 
cure him from the universal passion; and 
who can be severe on the poor cook-maid, 
a simple young lass, doomed to such an im- 
prisonment, left without any company but 
that of a resplendent gentleman, — as no 
doubt he seemed to her rustic eyes—if she 
was too sensible of his attractions? The re- 
sult might have been expected, though it was 
untoward. Within a short time the cook 
produced two children in succession. What 
was to be done? In the first place, each of 
the babies, as soon as born, was at once packed 
off to nurse in the village; and it was fur- 
ther ordered that the mother should not com- 
municate with either nurse or children other- 
wise than through the window. A severe 
punishment for her indiscretion, truly. In 
that solitude, how she must have yearned 
day and night for the caresses of her infants! 
and it will be seen what came in later years 
of her- longing for their company. For the 
rest, the Count took this, episode like a man 
of the world. It might well occur to him as 
all but inevitable under the circumstances, 
and that with a new maid the same thing 
might happen again. There may have been 
expostulations, too, on the part of the valet, 
which it was not expedient to disregard; to say 
nothing of the natural reluctance, on her mas- 
ter’s to jeopardize his dinners—the Count being 
somewhat of anepicure. In short, the babies 
were sequestered, but the mother, by her own 
choice, on these hard conditions, retained 
place. 

Shortly after the birth of her second child, 
probably in 1815 or 1816, the father himself 
was carried away toa yet stiller home,—in 





which all he had done and all he knew, what- 
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ever these might be, were hushed in perpet- 
ual silence. He had fallen sick once before, 
but was soon cured bya physician from Hild- 
burghausen. On that occasion, the doctor, 
when he paid the second visit, finding his pa- 
tient nearly well, seemed inclined to stay and 
gossip with him; thinking no doubt, that 
news of the Palace and of its inmates might 
be refreshing to other convalescents in town. 
But the man, hastily cutting him short, begged 
him, in evident uneasiness, to go at once ; 
for “ the gnddige Herr was apt to take things 
strangely now and then.” So that the doctor 
had to return in an unsatisfied mood. The same 
doctor, when summoned on the second attack 
of illness, found the case already hopeless, 
and so reported it in answer to a message 
from the Count inquiring if there was any 
chance of recovery ? Whereupon, soon after 
his return home, another message arrived 
from the Count, to the effect that, as physic 
was of no avail, “he would not trouble the 
doctor any further about his servant, but let 
him pass his last hours in comfort with a glass 
of wine.” And thus, whether comfortably or 
not, the poor fellow died; without “ further 
trouble” to or from the doctor, and tended 
only by a village nurse, who was required, be- 
fore coming, to take a pledge of silence as to 
any thing that might occur during her watch 
by the sick-bed. Whether this vow was 
broken I do not know, or whether the story was 
merely a popular legend,—but it was said in 
the village that the man had been terribly 
restless in his last moments, begging hard to 
be allowed to see a clergyman; but that the 
Count would not suffer it. This, I say, may 
have been an idle rumor; it is, however, a 
fact, that once before the man, while in good 
health, had applied to the pastor, saying that 
he wished to make confession to him (as the 
Lutheran manner is), in order to receive the 
Communion afterwards, “but secretly, since the 
Count must not hear of it.” With this con- 
dition the minister refused to comply ; and the 
application was not repeated. 

On the man’s decease, the usual inquiry as 
to name, etc., being made by the clergyman, 
for insertion in the burial register, the Count 
gave the description—“ Philip Scharre, aged 
sixty to sixty-six, native of Switzerland ;” par- 
ticulars the correctness of which there are no 


means of testing. One strange circumstance | 


respecting the deceased came to light ata 
later period ; namely, that for twenty years af- 
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iter his death—indeed, until the Count’s own 


—letters from time to time continued to ar- 
rive at the Hall, addressed to him as before, 
Were these merely covers to some private 
correspondence of the Count ? or was the death 
of this confidential servant to be concealed 
from relations or friends, who might other- 
wise arrive and prosecute disagreeable in- 
quiries ? 

After this Philip died, the cook was the 
only domestic left in the Palace. For the 
carriage a driver was found in the village, the 
son of a poor but decent family, whose only 
brother was deaf and dumb. This lad had 
the care of the stables, but was never admitted 
to the house while his charge lasted.. It did 
not last long; circumstances, accidental both, 
having led, first to the daily driyes being cur- 
tailed, and then to the carriage being laid by al- 
together. Occasion first was a demand for toll 
on the Coburg part of the road, which pro- 
voked the Count’s irascible temper. He had 
been accustomed, as we have seen, to drive 
out on the highway towards Rodach, over the 
boundary, and turn back just before reaching 
the bar at the entrance of the town. One day 
the collector, when the carriage was wheeling 
round as ‘usual, came up, and civilly repre- 
sented to the Count that, as he had so long 
been constantly using the road without ever 
passing the bar, it would be only fair to pay 
him something in lieu of toll. On this the 
Count flamed up in high indignation, threw 
the man a crown piece, and drove off, looking 
unutterable things. From that day the car- 
riage never again went beyond the Hildburg- 
hausen boundary, the drives being thus short- 
ened by more than one-half; for although 
there was road enough in the opposite direc- 
tion, towards Hildburghausen, the Count 
would seldom if ever take that way. 

A second offence, nearer home, came on 
the heel of this. The Crown tenant, Herr 
Kaiser, with whom the horses stood at livery 
on liberal board wages, took it into his head 
to ask him a higher charge for their keep; a 
mere imposition, the Count thought, as indeed 
it seems to have been. His way of resenting 
it was singular enough. On the day following 
the villagers missed their favorite spectacle of 
“his Lordship’s carriage stopping the way” 
at the usual hour. Instead of this, a little 
later, a great trampling and splashing was 
heard in the place; and the curious public 
running out to see what it might be, beheld 
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the bailiff and his son, “to our great amaze- 
ment, mounted on the Count’s horses, and 
urging them down the street, with much ado 
to keep their seats and hold them in.” The 
Count, it appeared, had had the bailiff sud- 
denly called up during the night, to make 
there and then an offer for the pair; and the 
man having done so, on terms that showed 
he must have been wide awake at the time, 
they were sold to him off-hand at one-third 
of their value. This morning he is getting 
his purchase home as well as he may. 

This inciderit broke the last slight link be- 
tween the inmates of Schloss-Eishausen and 
the world that lay without. From that mo- 
ment neither the Count nor the lady, for 
years to come, ever quitted the immediate 
precincts of the hall, and would probably 
have stayed there while life lasted, but for 
circumstances that happened long afterwards. 
Meanwhile, it is noticeable that although the 
horses were sold, “ his Lordship continued to 
pay the farmer his charge for their stabling 
and keep as heretofore,” in spite, too, of the 
offence the man had given him; and this 
sinecure was paid as long as he lived. “The 
fellow,” he was reported to have said, “ shall 
not think that I parted with my horses on 
account of their expense ; but I will not lie at 
the mercy of impudent exactions.” 

Carriage exercise being thus given up, and 
some kind of airing indispensable, the Count 
forthwith hired from the same farmer—there 
being no help for it—a small meadow of his, 
or grassy close rather, lying in the rear of the 
Hall, and only separated from it by a gulley, 
at the bottom of which runs a brook which 
you cross by a hand-bridge. The spot, shel- 
tered by a hedge of tall bushes, was already 
well secluded from public view; but this was 
not found sufficient, and the Count had it en- 
tirely screened by a palisade of boards eight 
feet in height. Here, from 1816 or there- 
abouts—for our reporter is not particular in 
dates—the solitary inmates, invisible to pass- 
ers-by, took such enjoyment as they allowed 
themselves in the open air; and at this point 
the system of seclusion, which had gradually 
been narrowing around them, may be termed 
complete. Within the house, no domestic 
bit a single female, herself confined to the 
premises, and forbidden to approach the pri- 
vate apartments; out of doors, a rood of 
meadow, in which nothing can be seen beyond 
its enclosure; no human voice to be heard 
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from without, scarcely a human form to be 
seen at a distance from the meadows—with 
“universal silence covering all.” Such was 
the confined, mute, monotonous prison in 
which the will of one or of both deliberately 
condemned two living creatures to pass the 
best part of their existence, 

What could be the meaning, people asked, 
of such self-immolation? At Hildburghausen 
we saw the Count a man in his prime—vigor- 
ous, alert, and handsome; sumptuous in his 
habits and courtly in his bearing, as the dim 
old lady once mentioned can still remember. 
At Eishausen, not many years afterwards, 
there is a sketch of his appearance, in which 
energy and impatience are the more prominent 
features ; quite compatible, however, with 
those of the earlier picture, due allowance 
being made for the different circumstances in 
which they were respectively drawn. 

“At a distance, when driving out, I had 
seen him several times, and once met him 
nearly face to face; an occasion which I shall 
never forget. I may observe that by that 
time it had already come to be understood 
throughout the village that all disturbance 
near the Palace must be avoided; children 
were not to play in the neighborhood ; above 
all, no one was to peep into the windows, An 
anecdote will best show how far this prevailed 
amongst us. There was a cousin of mine, a 
boy of four, on a visit at our house. One 
night he happened to wake up, between three 
and four; his nurse, too, got out of bed, and 
looking out at the night in the direction of 
the Palace, which was not far off, she said, 
‘There, see! the Count has light in his room 
already.’ ‘ Nurse, nurse!’ the child exclaimed, 
quite alarmed, ‘do not you know uncle told 
us that nobody must see the Count’s win- 
dows?’ I was myself eleven or twelve years 
old at the time, but hardly less apprehen- 
sive; ”—the mystery, in fact, already hangs 
like a shadow over the whole village. “Once, 
however, in the eagerness of play, I had run 
on head-foremost until I had got close to the 
Palace, and found myself on the narrow path 
which leads to it over the brook. At once I 
saw the formidable Count on the bridge, com- 
ing towards me from the Palace at a rapid 
pace. A boy in the Riesengebirge, suddenly 
appalled by the sight of Riibezall, could not 
have been more startled. I see him at this 
moment, in his green beaver hat, long, dark- 
colored frock, and white stockings; the mas- 
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culine, well-cut features, clear, brown complex- 
ion, set off by thick locks and bushy whiskers 
of raven black—the fire of his eye, the elastic 
firmness of his hasty step. I squeezed my- 
self as close to the balustrade as I could, and 
stood still, with my cap off, as he went by 
without seeming to notice me. But a few 
paces farther on he wheeled abruptly round, 
as if out of humor, and passing me again be- 
fore I had recovered courage to set off, rapidly 
strode back to the Palace.” On. the same 
spot he was once met by the parson’s maid, 
when carrying grain to the mill. She was in 
a great fright and wanted to turn back, but 
he called out to her kindly, “ You are heavily 
loaded; I will wait until you have crossed 
over.” These two are the only instances on 
. record of his having been seen or heard to 
speak by any one out of doors after the period 
in question. One or two only of the résidents 
—Bachmann, a surgeon; the old Constable 
Schlund, useful in suppressing disturbances ; 
Christ, the carpenter, in favor as a sedate and 
a good workman ;—these, with a few others 
on business or work of necessity, could tell of 
having been within the building, and come to 
speech of “his Lordship” during that space 
of twenty years or more. All agreed in 
praising his high air and gracious manners ; 
but were above all struck with a certain sur- 
prising force and fluency in his discourse, 
proving, among other things, a perfect com- 
mand of German. Frau Kaiser, the refrac- 
tory farmer's wife, in her goings to and fro 
about the premises, had now and then a kind 
word from the recluse, who regarded her as a 
more civilized being than her husband; and 
indeed, towards his end, was known to declare 
that he had found the women in general more 
tractable and just than the men in Germany 
—a remark noticeable only as a glimpse of 
his own character, since he could not have 
much knowledge of theirs. 

So far, in all that has been seen or surmised 
there is nothing, people said, that bespeaks 
an anchorite by choice, still less the torpid 
misanthrope: every thing, on the contrary, 
looks healthy, boid, and mercurial. He ap- 
pears as a man used to the world and made 
to enjoy it; not like a sluggish epicure, but 
with one of those strong sanguine constitu- 
tions which require every thing in full meas- 
ure,—activity and power, as well as indul- 
gence. His personal habits are splendid and 
exquisite; he dresses richly; “never wears a 





pair of silk stockings longer than a fortnight; ” 
his table is served with every delicacy that the 
country affords; his wines, mostly French, 
are of select growths; these, with “ porter 
and other rare liquors,” are so freely con- 
sumed, that the servants find the sale of 
empty bottles a perquisite of some value, 
His sense of cleanliness, of which curious in- 
stances are related, is fastidious to a degree; 
a counterpart, as I take it, to‘ his impatience 
of disorder and noise, both excessive, but 
hardly to be termed morbid in the face of 
other instances of the kind; amongst which 
it will suffice to recall the great names of Wal- 
lenstein and our first William Pitt. It may 
rather be observed that the dislike of sense- 
less uproar* is on the whole a distinctive 
mark of the higher sort of refined and ripened 
natures—especially of such as are prone to 
the exercise of solitary thought—as_con- 
trasted with the propensity to mere din and 
tumult which is essentially coarse and boyish, 
or with the insensibility to disorder of all 
kinds that marks grosser natures only, in 
whatever class. That in the case before us 
this disposition belonged to no feeble charac- 
ter, might easily be seen; on the contrary, 
every thing about the man breathed ‘vivacity, 
force, and courage, to which, as the sequel 
abundantly proved, he added an iron strength 
of will. So much for his personal appearance 
and habits. Of the rest less is known, One 
would say that he cannot be indifferent to the 
world, though he resolutely excludes it. 
Witness his busy correspondence, his eager 
devouring of newspapers,t his curiosity as to 
* This holds throughout animated nature. The 
inferior kinds of animals, and the inferior species of 
each kind, are the most incessant and vociferous in 
their cries. Of human races, the savage are the 
most restless and clamorous: so we read of the half 
bestial aborigines of Australia: and so Clapperton 
found, to his misery, in some of the African vil- 
Jages, where the gabble and shouting all night 
long nearly drove him inad. Shakspeare, whom 
nothing escapes, makes “ sound and fury signify- 
ing nothing,” the distinction of the idiot. As the 
scale of inteliect and cu!ture rises, the blessedness 
and dignity of silence are ever more and more a 
parent. Naples is the noisiest of all the capitals 
of Europe: of all its nations, the English, busy 
und crowded as they are, the most quiet; althoug! 
even here, especially in all that concerns the pro- 
tection of the sick and the studious from idle and 


unnecessary disturbance, the first rudiments of 
social police are still wanting; nay, the very want 


of them is not yet acknowledged but by a select 


Ww. 

t On this head an amanuensis offers as his ex- 
planation a passage—from the classical tragedy of 
Rory O’ More, as | am informed. 
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all that happens in his neighborhood,—not 
to speak of his numerous bounties. Intel- 
lectual tastes and resources he may be sup- 
posed to have (that they were rich and various 
was afterwards known); but he is evidently 
not one of those who seek retirement for the 
sake of study. Nor can he be a proud man 
driven by poverty to shun the open ways of 
life. His receipt, say the registers -at the 
Post, has annually amounted to some twelve 
thousand florins* (nearly £1000 sterling) ; an 
income then amply sufficient for the expenses 
of a gentleman in most of the capitals of Eu- 
rope; and whenever the occasion calls for 
extra means more is always forthcoming. 
For what purpose ? to be lavished on the de- 
fences of a den in an obscure corner of Ger- 
many! He wastes, you may say, on darken- 
ing his existence, as much as would enable a 
man of the world to shine in it. 

In short, here is a gentleman endowed 
with every thing to fit him for the business 
and pleasures of life, secluding himself from 
it with elaborate contrivance and effort, and 
at an enormous cost of every kind, without 
a single visible motive for such an unusual 
proceeding. Some cause there must be— 
something, too, in the sense of an external 
pressure, coercing these natural dispositions 
and acquired advantages. Could it be per- 
sonal to himself? or would not conjecture 
rather point towards the lady ? 

As to her, every thing was left to imagina- 
tion, for nothing whatever was known. From 
the few doubtful glimpses that were caught 
of her appearance at rare intervals it was con- 
cluded that she was young and beautiful : 
but even this had been disputed. In the 
early days at Eishausen, the Count would now 
and then appear with her in the “Palace 
meadow,” where they were in sight of pass- 
ers-by. On such occasions, the peasants 
spoke with rapture of her slender and elegant 
form, the daintiness of her tread, and the 
fawn-like grace of her motions. ‘ No one 
could doubt,” they said, when the two were 

Rory.—And so, as he was sated at the door read- 
ing the Galway Advertiser... 

Constable.— What! the fox? 

Rory.—Is it which? did I say fox? 

Constable.—You did. 

Rory.—The fox? Arrah thin! and if he did not 


read the newepenits how should he know where 
the hounds meet? 


* Later official researches found evidence of a 


regular income of eight thousand to nine thousand 
florins, —£670 to £750. 





together, “which was really the chief person.” 
(Vornehmste) “at her side his Lordship 
seemed a mere subaltern or dependent.” In 
such relations the clown’s eye, it is said, often 
sees further than the courtier’s: and this con- 
trast, as the villagers described it, with one 
whose bearing when alone had by others been 
thought so distinguished, was regarded as 
full of significance. 

And then, how carefully she is hidden, how 
jealously guarded! From the time when 
the carriage airings cease, she disappears alto- 
gether in the recesses of the Palace, which is 
forbidden ground to all but the Count him- 
self. To those constantly on the watch, at 
some careless moment, perhaps, a half-drawn 
curtain might betray a glimpse of her person 
at the window; or they would fancy that the 
shadow of her veiled figure, passing to and fro 
in the close, was now and then discernible 
through a crevice in the palisade. 

“For my part,” says the reporter, “ al- 
though a resident for fifteen years in the 
village, either altogether or during the holi- 
days, I never saw the Countess but on two 
occasions, and on one of them only had a tol- 
erably distinct view of her, from a distance; 
namely, by means of a spyglass. It was, I 
think, in 1818. She was at an open window, 
busied in feeding a cat that stood on the 
ground outside. To me she appeared a per- 
fect beauty—a brunette, with features pecul- 
iarly delicate, expressive, as I thought, of a 
disposition naturally gay, but clouded by a 
slight shade of melancholy. At the moment 
when I saw her she was leaning in a graceful, 
negligent attitude out of the window, with her 
shawl half thrown off her shoulders, like a 
child playing with its pet. I have still be- 
fore my eyes the grace with which the fair 
Countess crumbled the morsels of cake be- 
tween her fingers, and then daintily wiped 
their tips on her handkerchief.” 

On some such occasion it must have been 
that a peasant passing by heard her calling 
“Puss, Puss!” the only words, it seems, she 
was ever known to utter within the hearing 
of Eishausen; and these were Greek to the 
natives, puss being no catcall in Thiiringen, 
though used, I find, in Westphalia, Hanover, 
and Holland, as with us. It is no wonder 
that she was fond of dumb favorites—poor 
thing! and lavished on them the graces Na- 
ture intended for the delight of human soci- 
ety. We hear of dogs and birds, as well as 
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Puss, that would come to her window to be 
petted or fed; and we shall see, after she is 
gone, the farmer’s mastiff keeping watch below 
it, whining in vain for one who will never ca- 
ress him more. 

Was her confinement voluntary? The 
care with which the Count repelled intruders 
on his privacy, was nothing compared with 
his solicitude on her behalf. She was not to 
be seen—not even to be spoken of. Of her 
presence under his roof not a word ever yol- 
untarily fell from his lips throughout her life- 
time and nothing could offend him worse 
than the slightest bint of her existence, still 
more any inquisitiveness on the subject. The 
pastor’s wife, for instance, soon afier coming 
to Eishausen, innocently sent by the errand- 
woman a nosegay, “with respectful compli- 
ments for the Countess,”—a harmless civility 
enough, one would think, The servant re- 
ported that “His Lordship must have been 
much pleased, for on receiving the flowers 
and message, he danced about the room like 
one bewitched.” The true meaning of this 
emotion, however, speedily reached the par- 
sonage: the Count was angry beyond meas- 
ure that such an indiscreet liberty should 
have been taken, and begged to be spared 
any repetition of it. No more posies were 
offered. It was agreed to be understood 
from thenceforth that no lady whatever was in 
being at the Hall—for any social notice, at all 
events. 

There was acertain Hildburghausen Raths- 
herr, employed by the Count in some affairs, 
to whom at first he was less reserved than 
usual, consulting him now and then on mat- 
ters of business, even after the removal to 
Eishausen. The old gentleman, on one of his 
calls, ventured to observe, that “in Hild- 
burghausen the people were very curious to 
know who his lady might be.” The Count’s 
brow darkened. “I think it best,” he said, 
in a very stern manner, “that you should be 
able to say to them truly that you know noth- 
ing about it.” Whereupon, ringing the bell 
he ordered the councillor’s carriage. The 
Raths-herr never more returned to “the 
Palace.” 

Not only was the curiosity of strangers re- 
buked: the very servants of the house were 
forbidden to look at the lady. “In the fine 
season, every morning after the messenger 
had arrived from town, the Count would go 
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out to walk in the close for an hour or so, 
On his return to the Hall, the same woman 
(Frau Schmidt) appeared at the entrance, 
and stood outside, waiting, with her back to 
the door. This was opened from within, and 
the Countess, thickly veiled, came out; 
whereupon Frau Schmidt without looking 
back—such being the order—stepped on be- 
fore her over the bridge to the close, and un- 
locked the gate, placing herself behind it 
when opened. So soon as she was aware 
that the Countess had gone in, it was again 
locked, and the woman remained on guard 
outside so long as she stayed within. From 
his windows, meanwhile, the Count coul* 
watch the lady as she paced up and dowr 
the enclosure. When she wished to return 
she made a sign to him with her handker- 
chief; this was repeated by the Count to the 
sentinel, who marshalled the lady back again 
to the house in the same way as when she 
came.” For more than twenty long years, 
when the weather permitted, did these two 
women, each, one would say, pitiable alike, 
enact this strange procession; and in all 
those years the sentinel, as she afterwards 
averred, never once heard the voice of her 
prisoner, nor had sight of her face, even within 
doors; yet after the man Philip’s death, this 
Frau Schmidt was the most trusted of all the 
Count’s servants! 

Whatever care might be taken, it was im- 
possible to prevent some part of this from be- 
ing known; and being known, it was natural 
that the curious in both town and village, 
who had seen what the Count himself was 
like, should suspect that in his solitude or his 
secret, whatever that might be, the efficient 
cause and the chief party concerned must be 
the lady,—his wife, mistress, kinswoman, 
prisoner,—who could tell? No wonder that 
the strangest reports got abroad, “From 
six to ten years after the unknown came to 
Eishausen it was the fixed belief of a part of 
the public that she was a monster;— 
nothing less, in short, than a_pig-faced 
lady! Some maintained that the snout had 
actually been seen by a hairdresser at Co- 
burg on some occasion, before the strangers 
arrived at Hildburghausen; “that he was 
much shocked,” as he may well have been, 
“and would swear to the discovery.” The 
theory of the mask has already been men- 
tioned. Of this and other rumors it will suf- 
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fice to say, that where was nothing certain, 
every thing might be fancied by excited cre- 
dulity. 

Was it jealousy? There was no trace of 
arival. Fear of pursuit? By whom, for 
what reason? and who had seen or heard of 
pursuers? She might be a fugitive nun, said 
some; an escaped criminal, said others of the 
more extravagant sort; but the problem was 
no better explained by such hypotheses. 
Knowing persons of diplomatic tendencies 
would shake their heads mysteriously, and 
whisper hints of an emigrant of high, it might 
be of the highest rank ; of unspeakable polit- 
ical complications; or reason of state, sub- 
lime though pitiless, etc., etc. Misty pedants 
dream the while of a Nemesis stalking in 
royal chambers; or weave romances of hair- 
breadth escapes and thrice-wonderful secrets ; 
in the midst of which an enchanted and en- 
chanting princess, somewhat too much & la 
mode de Barbari, is dimly visible under a 
cloud,—one day, let us hope, to be dissolved, 
to the general satisfaction of mankind. 

Such notions could not fail to be impress- 
ive in a small provincial circle, where the 
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eurrent of ‘intellect is not of the clearest— 
fluit lutulentus—and an appetite for the 
marvellous, ever apt to take the unknown 
for the magnificent, is not controlled by 
much acquaintance with the world. But it 
must be admitted that on one side of these 
portentous surmises, at least, there was some- 
thing plausible to be said. See what a map 
this Count is: what trivial cause, what, indeed, 
but a cause of the highest importance, could 
make him a willing party to such a living 
death? There must be something very prec- 
ious or very perilous, where such determined 
vigilance, at so terrible cost, is not begrudged 
to keep it out of sight. This, of course may 
be urged, supposing, what seems most likely, 
that the lady is the main object in question. 
But what if she were not, after all, the prin- 
cipal party? Isitnot possible that the Count 
may be deeply concerned, the while, on his 
own behalf? 

Here was material enough, at all events, 
for debate and conjecture ; enough at once to 
excite and perplex curiosity,—to which, as 
will be seen, further incentives were not 
wanting in the sequel. 





DeatH OF Proressor Bonp.—We are 

ained to announce the death of William Cranch 

ond, Esq., the Director of the Astronomical 
Observatory at Harvard College. He died at 
Cambridge on Saturday last, the 29th inst., at 
the age of 69 years. He was born in Portland, 
Me., the 9th of September, 1789. Before his 
appointment to the Cambridge Observatory, he 
had devoted himself with much industry, talent, 
and success, not orly to astronomical observa- 
tions, but to the improvement and construction 
of optical. instruments, in every detail of which 
he was well informed and practically skilful. 
Having gained a reputation as an observer at his 
private observatory at Dorchester, he was called 
to the charge of that at Cambridge in 1839, 
before as yet any buildings were erected. The 
great telescope was mounted June 24, 1847. In 
connection with his sons, he has used the great 
refractor there with important results in observa- 
tions of the fixed stars, the nebule, and the 
planet Saturn. To his practical skill observers. 
owe a piece of mechanism called the “spring 
governor,” by which time is visibly measured to 
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a small fraction of a second. To the same skill 
in applying scientific knowledge to mechanical 
means was in a large part owing what is known 
in Europe as the ‘‘ American method” of record- 
ing observations by electro-magnetism. He has 
been engaged with encouraging success in ex- 
periments for taking photographs of the stars by 
a camera attached to the great telescope. Before 
his appointment at Cambridge he was employed 
by the United States government in astronomical 
observations, to be used in connection with those 
of the South Sea exploring expedition. 

Mr. Bond’s talents and acquirements as a 
skilful astronomer were duly appreciated, not 
only in this country, but in Europe. In 1842, 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon him by Harvard College. He was 
a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the American Philosophical Society, 
and of the Royal Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don. By his death the College is deprived of a 
highly valued officer, and the scientific com- 
munity of one of its most gifted and accom- 
plished sons.—Daily Adv. 81 Jan. 
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From Ballads and Songs. By Edward 
Capern, Rural Postman of Bideford, Devon. 


NANCY DOWNING. 


Ever frowning, ever frowning, 
Oh how dark the world would be, 
If, my little eg Downing, 
Every maiden frowned like thee. 


What’s the use of sunshine, Nancy, 
And the warblers of the spring, 

If they do not stir our fancy, 
And inspire our lips to sing ¢ 

Hark ! the primrose lanes are ringing 
With the little children, now ; 

And the bonny birds are singing, 
Joyous, on the budding bough. 


Come, my little Nancy Downing, 
Let me win one smile from thee— 

No? Then, if you will be frowning, 
Prithee, do not frown on me. 


_ THE LASS OF WATERTOWN. 


On! the bonny, bonny Yeo; 
Oh, the silver-crested Yeo, 
With daffodil and primrose banks, 
And meadows pranked with snow, 
There the mavis sits at noon, 
To hear its native tune, 
and learn the mellowed music 
Of its wavelets, as they flow. 


There’s a rustic rose-bound cot, 
On a sweetly rural spot, 
Like a lovely milk-white lily, 
On its ripples looking down. 
And the rarest treasure there, 
Is my pretty Polly fair ; 
My laughing, blue-eyed Polly, 
The Lass of Watertown. 


When the Eve, in purple drest, 
With her one star on her breast, 
Leads up the young and modest Moon,  * 
To see her sire lie down ; 
Or when the jewelled Night 
Gives out her smiles of light, 
I love to pace its margin, 
With the lass of Watertown. 


Whilst the mills upon its bank, 
With their busy din and clank, 
And roar of rushing torrents, 
All other clamors drown, 
With the bird upon the bough, 
I breath my twilight vow, 
And mark the sweet confusion 
Of the Lass of Watertown. 


Oh! the bonny, bonny Yeo! 
Where the hawthorns hanging low, 
Spread a fragrant sun-screen, woven, 
And overlaid with down ; 
Where the sleek and dappled kine 
Breathe an odor like the vine; 
There forever I would wander, 
With the Lass of Watertown. 


Flow gently, softly flow, 
Let thy waters murmur low, 





THE LASS OF WATERTOWN.—AUTUMN BERRIES. 


For my loved one is departed, 
My beauty and my crown ! 
And nightly by thy side 
1 will watch thy loving tide : 
Leap up to kiss my darling, 
The Sess of Watertown. 


Flow faster, faster flow, 
My bright and bonny Yeo, 
And help to swell the chorus, 

As thy waters gambol down : 
Until the song is heard 
From maiden, man, and bird, 

Oh! come again sweet Polly, 

Fair Lass of Watertown. 


THE RIVER. 


From its sedge-lipped fountain flowing, 
Down the hill-side through the vale, 

By the cottage, meadow, orchard, 
Telling one delightful tale. 

Dimpling, whirling, dancing, purling, 
Sweetly babbling in its course ; 

Bright and happy, wandering minstrel, 
Singing of its native source. 

God the fount, and Love the river, 
Even so our life should be, 

Ever blessing, praising ever, 
One perpetual melody. 


AUTUMN BERRIES. 


Daveuters of the Autumn, beautiful are ye, 
Blushing on the dog-rose and the holly tree, 
Burning on the hawthorn, flaming through the 
sedge, 
Where eo “honeysuckle creeps up the hazel 
edge, 
Twisting, twining, brightly shining, 
Ever with a joyful face, 
Like a maiden, jewel laden, 
Clinging with a fond embrace. 


Children of the Autumn, richer far are ye 
Than the ruddy coraline underneath the sea; 
Rich as the cornelian, with its ruby sheen, 
Is the red ox-berry wreath round the bramble 
seen, 
Twisting, twining, ever shining, 
Smiling like a rosy boy: 
Much I love ye, far above me, 
Glancing from your haunts so coy. 


Berries of the Autumn, maidens make of ye 
Pretty crimson ear-drops—from the guelder tree 
Necklaces the children of your scarlet beads 
Make, and ruby-bright coronas for their little 
heads. 
Twisting, twining, ever shining, 
Bygone days ye bring to mind— 
When my sister crowned, I kissed her— 
Days in memory e’er enshrined. 


Monarch of the Autumn, what a mellowed hue 
Hath thy bell, vermillioned, melancholy yew ? 
While the mcuntain-ash fruit, and Canterbury 


thorn, 
Rival the warm blushes of the virgin morn. 





CRADLE SONG.—TWILIGHT. 


Beauty-blushing, glory-gushing, 
Deeper than the sunset dyes ; 

Scarlet-streaming, passion-gleaming, 
To the poct’s Toving eyes. 


Sing a song for Autumn, month of mirth and 


play, 
Sing it in the orchard, wheresoe’er you stray ; 
While children cull the diamonds which on the 
brambles shine, 
And hedges yield the poor-man’s grapes which 
make his elder wine. 
Rich as cherries are ye, berries, 
On the bryony and rose ; 
But the bramble, as we ramble, 
With the brightest lustre glows. 





CRADLE SONG. 
BY J. G. HOLLAND. 


Wauat is the little one thinking about ? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt. 
Unwritten history ; 
Unfathomed mystery ! 
Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks, 
And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx ! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by fears, 
Our little nephew will lose two years ! 
And he’ll never know 
Where the summers go ; 
He need not laugh, for he’ll find it so! 


Who can tell what a baby thinks 4 
Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 
Blind and wailing, and alone, 

Into the light of day ? 

Out from the shore of the unknown sea, 
Tossing in pitiful agony— 

Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with barques of little souls— 
Barques that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide! 

What does he think of his mother’s eyes ? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair ? 

What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air ; 

What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seeking it ever with fresh delight— 

Cup of his life and couch of his rest ? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
. Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 

Though she murmur the words 

Of all the birds— 

Words she has learned to murmur well? 

Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep ! 





I can see the shadow creep 

Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 

Over, his brow and over his lips, 
Out to his little finger-tips, 

Softly sinking, down he goes ! 
Down he goes! Down he goes! 
See! he is hushed in sweet repose ! 





TWILIGHT, 


At morn or eve, in the darkling gray, 

Is the time to love, to bless, to pray : 

But sweeter is eve, when sunbeams are shorn— 
Then old loves ripen, and young loves are bern 


At morn, at eve, in the darkling gray, 

When up or back comes a straygling ray, 
That, tired of wandering on with the rest, 
Steals into Mother Darkness’ breast ; : 
Who wraps the vagrant up in her folds, 

Half hides, half shows, the treasure she holds ; 
And when she binds up her locks all gray 
With Cold, her old bedmate, hastes away ; 
And when she loosens them, jet and bright, 
Whispers the stars to come in for the night. 


At eve or morn—but sweeter at eve— 
When, for the night, the sun takes his leave, 
Putting his gorgeous cloud-cap on, 

As who would say: ‘“‘ Good-by—I am gone!” 
Then lays him down, with eyes looking out 
Through crimson canopies hanging about; 
He lays him down, but is looking still 

Up at the world and over the hill. 

As a rose in passing from a room 

Royally gifts it with rich perfume, 

He gifts the world, when he goes abed, 

With the twilight gray, and the western red ! 


And then, i’ the leafy month o’ the year, 

All night the emerald Twilight is here, 

With lingering love hanging over the bed 
Where the beautiful Day and the Night lie wed— 
Over them star-spangled canopies fair, 

A tremulous joy is breathed through the air. 
The stars! oh, they never so beautiful seem 
As when in the light of this love they gleam— 
The light of this love, so holy and clear, 

That comes 0’ nights i’ the mid o’ the year; 
So lovely they look in the emerald sky, 

One grieves to think they should ever die. 


They die; the outriders of rosy dawn 

Have crossed the hills and colored the lawn— 
The greensward reddens ; the red to gold, 
The gold to white, changes over the wold— 
The little birds chirp in the sun’s broad face, 
The lazy shadows lie stretched on the chase, 
The silvery brooklet in melody runs, 

There dance on its ripples a million suns ; 
And crystally clear is the voice in the sky 
That bids the Twilight and Stars good-by! 


R. F. 
—Chambers’s Journal 
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Parts of a Report in The Daily. Advertiser. 
BURNS FESTIVAL, BOSTON. 
SPEECH OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

Mr. President,—I do not know by what 
untoward accident it has chanced—and I for- 

bear to inquire—that in this accomplished 
circle, it should fall to me, the worst Scots- 
man of all, to receive your commands, and at 
the latest hour, too, to respond to the senti- 
ment just offered, and which indeed makes 
the occasion. But Iam told there is no ap- 
peal, and I must trust to the inspiration of the 
theme to make a fitness which does not 
otherwise exist. Yes, sir, I heartily feel the 
singular claims of the occasion. At the first 
announcement, from I know not whence, that 
the 25th of January was the hundredth anni- 
_ versary of the birth of Robert Burns, a sudden 
consent warmed the great English race, in all 
its kingdoms, colonies, and states, all over the 
world, to keep the festival. 

We are here to hold our parliament with 
love and poesy, as men were wont to do in 
the middle ages. Those famous parliaments 
might or might not have had more state- 
liness, and better singers than we—though 
that is yet to be known—but they could not 
have better reason. 

I can only explain this singular unanimity 
in a race which rarely acts together, but 
rather after their watch-word, each for him- 
self—by the fact that Robert Burns, the poet 
of the middle class, represents in the mind of 
men to-day that great uprising of. the middle 
class against the armies and privileged minor- 
ities—that uprising which worked politically 
in the American and French Revolutions, and 
which, not in governments, so much as in 
education and social order, has changed the 
face of the world. In order for this destiny, 
his birth, breeding, and fortunes were low. 
His organic sentiment was absolute indepen- 
dence, and resting, as it should, on a life of 
labor. No man existed who could :ook down 
on him. They that looked into his eyes saw 
that they might look down the sky as easily. 
His muse and teaching was common sense, 
joyful, aggressive, irresistible. 

Not Latimer, not Luther, struck more tell- 
ing blows against False Theology than did 
this brave singer. The “ Confession of Augs- 
burg,” the “ Declaration of Independence,” 

’ the French “ Rights of Man,” and the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” are not more weighty documents in 
the history of freedom than the songs of 
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Burns. His satire has lost none of its edge. 
His musical arrows yet sing through the air. 

He is so substantially a reformer, that I find 
his grand, plain sense in close chain with the 
greatest masters—Rabelais, Shakspeare in 
comedy, Cervantes, and Butler. If I should 
add another name, I find iteonly in a living 
countryman of Burns. He is an exceptional 
genius. The people who care nothing jor 
literature and poetry care for Burns. It was 
indifferent, they thought who saw him, whether 
he wrote verses or not; he could have done 
any thing else as well. 

Yet how true a poet he is! And the poet, 
too, of poor men, of grey hodden, and the 
guernsey coat, and the blouse. He has given 
voice to all the experiences of common life; 
he has endeared the farm-house and cottage, 
patches and poverty, beans and barley ; ale, 
the poor man’s wine; hardship, the fear of 
debt, the dear society of weans and wife, of 
brothers and sisters, proud of each other, 
knowing so few, and finding amends for want 
and obscurity in books and thought. Whata 
love of nature, and, shall I say it, of middle- 
class nature! Not like Goethe, in the stars, 
or like Byron, on the ocean, or Moore in the 
luxurious East, but in the lonely landscape 
which the poor see around them,—bleak 
leagues of pasture and stubble, ice and sleet 
and rain and snow-choked brooks; birds, 
hares, field mice, thistles and heather, which 
he daily knew. How many “ Bonny Doons,” 
and “John Anderson my Joes.” and “ Auld 
lang Synes,” all around the earth have his 
verses been applied to! And his love-songs 
still woo and melt the youths and maids; the 
farm-work, the country holiday, the fishing 
cobble, are still his debtors to-day. 

And as he was thus poet of poor, anxious, 
cheerful, working’ humanity, so he had the 
language of low life. He grew up in a rural 
district, speaking a patois unintelligible to all 
but natives, and he has made that lowland 
Scotch a Doric dialect of fame. It is the only 
example in history of a language made classic * 
by the genius of a single man. But, more 
than this, he had that secret of genius to 
draw from the bottom of society the strength 
of its speech, and astonish the ears of the 
polite with these artless words, better than 
art, and filtered of all offence through its 
beauty. It seemed odious to Luther that the 
devil should have all the best tunes: he would 
bring them into the churches; and Burns 
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knew how to take from fairs and gypsyes, 
blacksmiths and drovers, the speech of! the 
market and street, and clothe with a melody. 

But I am detaining you too long. The 
memory of Burns,—I am afraid heaven and 
earth have taken too good care of it, to leave 
us any thing to say. The west winds are 
murmuring it. Open the windows behind 
you, and hearken for the incoming tide, what 
the waves say of it. The doves perching 
always on the eaves of the stone chapel oppo- 
site, may know something about it. Every 
name in broad Scotland keeps his fame bright. 
The memory of Burns,—every man’s and 
boy’s and girl’s head carries snatches of his 
songs, and can say them by heart, and, what 
is strangest of all, never learned them from a 
book, but from mouth to mouth. The winds 
whisper them, the birds whistle them, the corn, 
barley, and bulrushes hoarsely rustle them; 
nay, the music-boxes at Geneva are framed 
and toothed to play them; the hand-organs 
of the Savoyards in all cities repeat them, and 
the chimes of bells ring them in the spires. 
They are the property and the solace of man- 
kind. 

POEM OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
JANUARY 25, 1859. 


His birthday,—Nay, we need not speak 
The name each heart is beating,— 

Fach glistening eye and flushing cheek 
In light and flame repeating ! 


We come in one tumultuous tide,— 
One surge of wild emotion,— 

As crowding through the Fryth of Clyde 
Rolls in the Western Ocean ! 


As when yon cloudless, quartered moon 
Hangs o’er each storied river 

The swelling breast of Ayr and Doon 
With sea-green wavelets quiver, 


The century shrivels like a seroll,— 
The past becomes the present,— 

And face to face, and soul to soul, 
We greet the monarch peasant! 


While Shenstone strained in feeble flights 
With Corydon and Philis, 

While Wolfe was climbing Abraham’s heights 
To snatch the Bourbon lilies, 


Who heard the wailing infant’s cry,— 
The babe beneath the shieling, 

Whose song to-night in every sky, 
Will shake earth’s starry ceiling,— 


Whose passion-breathing voice ascends 
And floats like incense o’er us, 

Whose ringing lay of friendship blends 
With Labor‘s anvil chorus ? 


We love him, not for sweetest song,— 
Though never tone so tender,— 





We love him, even in his wrong, 
His wasteful self-surrender. 

We praise him not for gifts divine,— 
His muse was born of woman,— 
His manhood breathes in every line, 

Was ever heart more human ? 


We love him, praise him, just for this; 
In every form and feature, 
Through wealth and want, through woe and 
bliss, 
He saw his fellow-creature ! 


No soul could sink beneath his love,— 
Not even angel blasted ;— 

No mortal power could soar above 
The pride that all outlastedt 


Ay! Heaven had set one living man 
Beyond the pedantis tether,— 

His virtues, frailties, He may scan, 
Who weighs them altogether ! 

I fling my pebble on the cairn 
Of him, though dead, undying, 

Sweet Nature’s nurseling, bonniest bairn, 
Beneath her daisies lying. 


The waning suns, the wasting globe 
Shall spare the minstrel’s story,— 
The centuries weave his purple robe 

The mountain-mist of glory ! 

SPEECH OF GEORGE 8. HILLARD. 

A PEW days since I was asked by a friend 
if I could tell him why it was that the birth- 
day of Burns is so generally celebrated, both 
in England and America, and for so long a 
period had been'so. Why is he among so 
many other poets and men selected for such 
peculiar honors? The answer to the question 
does not at once suggest itself, but it can be 
answered. It is certainly a remarkable fact 
that, at this moment in all parts of the world, 
on the banks of the Clyde, the Thames, the 
Ganges, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi— 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, and Americans aré 
met together, to do honor to the memory of 
a man who was born a hundred years ago this 
day, in aclay cottage which his father had built 
with his own hands,—who made no discov- 
eries in science, or inventions in art; who was 
not a great soldier or a great statesman, whose 
birth was humble and whose position through 
life was obscure, who died young, after having 
written a few poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect. He was a singer and nothing more. 
He fluttered into the light and warmth of life 
for a brief season, warbled a few songs, and 
then disappeared into the grim outer dark- 
ness, where no eye could follow his flight. 
Why is it that he has taken such hold upon the 
hearts of all who speak with English tongues 
and read the books of England? Why, 
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among other proofs of this, are we here to- 
night ? 

It seems to me that this is due in part to 
his character as a man, and in part to the pe- 
culiar qualities of his poetry. His character 
was remarkable for its manliness, its sincerity, 
and its independence. He was too brave for 
disguises, and too truthful for affectation. In 
all his life there is no stain of meanness, of 
treachery, of cowardice, of hypocrisy. If he 
was vehement in his dislikes, and sometimes 
almost savage in the expression of them, he 
was also the most faithful of friends. We 
mark in him one sure indication of a noble 
nature—the warmth and gonstancy of his grat- 
itude. The burden of obligation he wears like 
a jewel, and not like a chain. He often 
. yielded to temptation; but his errors are 
half atoned for and wholly forgiven by the 
frankness with which he confesses them. He 
was born in a very low estate, and reared in 
bitter, soul-crushing poverty; and this, too, 
at a time when native worth was less valued 
and adventitious distinctions were more re- 
garded than they are now. But, in spite of 
this, his life was marked by a manly indepen- 
dence, sometimes pushed to a fierce and defiant 
self-assertion. The low-born peasant, whose 
hands were hardened and whose frame was 
bent by toil, stood in the presence of noble- 
men and gentlemen, of wits and scholars, un- 
abashed, “ pride in his port, defiance in his 
eye,” as firm upon his feet as when he strode 
behind his plough upon the mountain side. 
He never lowered the flag of genius before 
the flag of rank. Wherever he met a man’s 
mind, he laid his own alongside of it, yard arm 
and yard arm, for a fair fight. He respected 
in others the claims of essential superiority— 
the God-given patents of nobility—and he ex- 
acted from them the same deference. In his 
life he put into action the sentiment of his fine 
song :— / 

“Ts there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that! 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that ! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toil’s obscure, and a’ that, 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 
All the primal sympathies of the human soul 
recognize the power, the charm, of a character 
of such manly self-reliance, such lofty self-as- 
sertion. We follow with admiration the 
movements of the broad-shouldered, swarthy- 
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cheeked, black-eyed peasant, who on all occa- 
siond and in all societies sustains himself with 
such simple dignity, who plants himself with 
such assured force on his worth as a man, 
and whose vigorous, untaught genius beats 
down the feeble guards of commonplace cul- 
tivation and the thin defences of social rank. 

There is another winning element in the 
life of Burns, arising from the fact that he 
generally acted from impulse, and that his 
impulses so often led him right. It is a strik- 
ing remark of Coleridge’s that “ motives im- 
ply weakness, and the existence of evil and 
temptation. The angelic nature would act 
from impulse alone.” We may note another 
illustration of the same truth in the conduct 
of men and women. Women act more 
from impulse, and men more from mo- 
tives. Thus women may make more mis- 
takes than men, but when they go right their 
actions have a higher grace, a sweeter flavor. 
All men, says Emerson, love a lover. There 
is a sympathetic charm in the bearing of one 
who is visibly and unmistakably under the 
guidance of a strong and natural emotion. 
The very follies and extravagances of a man 
thoroughly in love have a sweet and gracious 
aspect, and are never ridiculous. The life of 
Burns glitters with the beauty of fine and cor- 
dial impulses. They sometimes hurried him 
into grave errors, but as he himself has said, 
the light that led him astray was light from 
Heaven. Men who act always deliberately 
and from well-considered motives—who are 
always self-vigilant and self-distrustful—who 
never make mistakes—who never say or do 
any thing they ought not to—may secure es- 
teem, confidence, respect, but rarely inspire 
love. That we bestow upon characters in 
which the lights and shades are more strongly 
contrasted—which sometimes rise above and 
sometimes fall below the level line of prudence 
—in which beautiful actions and heroic sacri- 
fices plead for excesses of temperament and 
the occasional riot of unruly blood; and of 
these Burns stands forth as the perfect type 
and representative. 

But it is the poetry of Burns, far more than 
his character as a man, that brings us here 
to-night. He was a poet of the first order; 
but that is not all. Among all the poets en- 
dowed with a vision and a faculty so high as 
his, we recall no one whose genius is of so 
popular a quality. The lowliness of his birth, 
in some respeets a disadvantage, was herein a 
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help to him ; for it gave him a comprehension 
of the common heart and mind of his country- 
men which must have been denied to him had 
he been born in a higher sphere. Take, for 
instance, his immortal poem of “ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” Where can we find another 
poet with an imagination capable of so ideal- 
izing the subject, and yet so familiar with its 
details as to present a picture as true as it is 
beautiful? The poetry of Burns hits the 
heart of man just between wind and water ; 
every line and every word tells. With the 
inspired eye of genius he looked abroad upon 
the common life of Scotiand; and there found 
the themes of poetry—and the highest poetry, 
too—in scenes, in relations, in objects which 
to the prosaic apprehension seemed compact 
of hopeless prose. As in works of Florentine 
mosaic,—in which leaves and flowers are re- 
produced in precious stones—our pleasure is 
made up in part from the beauty of the mate- 
rial used, and in part from the familiar char- 
acter of the forms represented. So in read- 
ing the poetry of Burns, we are not only 
charmed with the genius it displays, but 
thrilled with a strange, electric delight in see- 
ing the ordinary themes of every day life so 
glorified and transfigured. At his touch, the 
heather bloom becomes an amethyst and the 
holly leaf turns into emerald. Every man 
can comprehend, feel and enjoy the poetry of 
Burns; for this no other .raining is needed 
than the training of life. ‘There are no learned 
allusions, no recondite lore, no speculations 
that transcend the range of average experi- 
ence. To have seen the daisy blow and heard 
the lark sing—to have clasped the hand of 
man and kissed the lips of women—are prep- 
aration enough for all that he has written. 
The sentiments with which the poor man 
reads him are compounded, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of admiration and gratitude—grati- 
tude to the genius which has poured such ideal 
light around this common earth—which has 
empurpled with celestial roses the very turf 
beneath his feet-—which has opened to him, 
the child of poverty and toil, the fairy world 
of imagination—which has held to his lips the 
sparkling elixir, the divine nepenthe, of poetry 
—which on its mighty wings has soared with 
him into regions where he could see the way- 
ing of angelic robes and hear the music of 
paradise! : 

The genius of Burns expressed itself most 
paturally and easily in that shape which is 





best adapted for popular influence. His songs 
are his best, his most characteristic poems ; 
and in all British literature he is the first of 
song-writers, A song, as it is the airiest, the 
most subtle, the most delicate form in which 
the conceptions of a poet are embodied, so it 
is the most volatile, the most lightly borne, 
the most easily diffused. A song has wings 
but no feet: it darts from lip to lip, and from 
heart to heart. The empire of a great epic 
or didactic poet may be higher, but that of a 
great song-writer is wider. The reasen of 
this is that a song is the growth of that part 
of our nature in which all men are alike. A 
good song may be defined to be one man’s 
music and every man’s experience. 

The themes of the song writer are taken 
from the passions, the emotions, the senti- 
ments of the common heart. They are found 
blooming by the side of that great highway 
on which humanity travels from the cradfe to 
the grave. The mere literary merit of the 
songs of Burns can hardly be overstated, but 
their highest charm comes from their truth. 
Every line in them is vital; there is none or 
the cold and glittering beauty of frost-work ; 
they spring not from the cunning brain, but 
from the beating heart. There are many 
songs in the English language—and good 
songs, too—in which we can plainly see the 
marks of elaboration—the lines of the graving 
and chasing tools. But the songs of Burns 
are growths and not manufactures; as the 
fountain gushes from the earth—as the daisy 
springs from the sod—so they have sung 
themselves. The metre was but the mould 
into which the liquid heart was poured. We 
cannot conceive of a word in them ever hav- 
ing been any other than it is. 

The greater part of the songs of Burns are 
love songs: and herein the life of the man is 
reproduced in his verse. Burns was always a 
lover; his temperament was so ardent and 
susceptible that he never saw a fine female 
face without falling in love with it. Love was 
with him no mystical sentiment, no ethereal 
tenderness, no airy rapture; it was not of that 
class of which some sublimated philosopher 
says that it is born with the first sigh and dies 
with the first kiss; but it was a passionate 
flame which ran like lightning through his 
veins, felt in the heart, felt in the pulse. His 
love poetry is informed with burning life; his 
love songs are the foam-flakes of a heaving 
sea of fire. This element of truth it owes to 
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the fact that it was invariably the utterance of 
emotions actually felt. He wrote not from 
general imaginations, but from particular im- 
pressions. He had ever before him, in his 
mind’s eye, some individual face or form— 
some Jean Armor, Mary Morrison, or Jessie 
Lewars—to inspire his muse. His biographers 
will tell you to whom belonged the rosy lips, 
the snowy bosoms, the golden ringlets, the 
“twa lovely een of bonnie blue,” that are im- 
mortalized in his verses. Alas, where are 
they now? The love poetry of Burns is also 
nearly as remarkable for its purity, its tender- 
ness and sweetness, as for its passionateness 
and truth, He sometimes offends against de- 
corum in his poems, but almost never in his 
songs. 

Burns is thus the laureate of love. He is 
the best interpreter of that universal passion— 
that great magician under whose sway all men 
are. or have been, or are to be. Henée one 
chief ingredient in his popularity and power. 
His love poetry addresses the experiences or 
the recollections of all. Fervid is the noon- 
day glow of love—pensive and sweet are its 
twilight memories. The old man, whose pulse 
has long been calm, will read with delight the 
songs of Burns; for they recall and renew 
those delicious days when a white frock and 
a pink sash were all that were wanted to 
make an angel of. But the highest charm of 
Burns’ poetry is one which his countrymen 
alone can feel in its full extent, and that is its 
intense nationality. Scotland had had before 
him philosophers and men of letters of the 
first class; like Robertson, Adam Smith, 
David Hume, Dugald Stewart and Thomas 
Reid, novelists like Smollett, poets like Thom- 
son and John Home; but, as Carlyle truly 
remarked, there was nothing in them that 
was Scottish, nothing that was indigenous, 
They did honor to Scotland, but they did 
nothing to make the peculiar characteristics 
of Scottish life and manners known to the 
world. There had also been writers imbued 
with this national flavor, like Ferguson and 
Allan Ramsay, but they were not first-class 
men. Burns was the first man who, with a 
genius of the highest order, found his inspira- 
tion and his themes upon the soil of his native 
land. He was a great poet and a national 
poet too. In his dedication of the Edinburgh 
edition of his poems to the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the Caledonian hunt, he says— 
“The poetic genius of my country found me, 
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as the prophetic bard Elijah did Elisha—at 
the plough, and threw her inspiring mantle 
over me. She bade me sing the loves, the 
joys, the rural scenes and rural pleasures of 
my native soil in my native tongue.” This is 
said with as much truth as beauty. Burns is 
a thorough Scotchman—the flavor of the soil 
can be tasted in every thing he wrote. He 
was himself perfectly conscious of this feeling; 
he knew where his strength lay. 
“ The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear— 


I turned the weeder-clips aside 
And spared the symbol dear.” 


The thistle was to him not a weed but a 
symbol: the poet spared what the farmer 
should have cut down. When we add to this 
that he has sung in vigorous and animated 
verse the praises of a haggis, it must be ad- 
mitted that the force of nationality can no 
farther go. We outside barbarians admire 
the poetry of Burns heartily and honestly: 
we may flatter ourselves that we feel all its 
power and are thrilled by all its music; but 
beyond all question we are mistaken. There 
is an inner circle of apprehension and com- 
prehension into which we cannot enter, into 
which no one can enter but he who has learned 
upon a mother’s knee that sweet and expres- 
sive dialect which he used with such grace and 
such power. 

Men of Scotland! countrymen of Burns! 
you do well to celebrate his memory with 
song and speech, with eyes suffused, and hand 
clasped in hand. You owe him a debt of 
gratitude which you can never repay. You 
are wiser than your fathers. God sent them 
this glorious genius, and they made him an 
exciseman, with seventy pounds a year, and 
allowed some paltry jack-in-office to tell him 
that his business was to act, not to think, 
Alas! the pity of it! He has long been 
where cruel indignation can no longer lacerate 
his heart. You can only pour your vain liba- 
tions upon his dust. This will not profit him, 
but it will profit you. You havea right to 
thank God in your prayers for the gift of 
Burns. Every Scotchman has a right to hold 
up his head higher from the fact that Burns 
was his countryman. For him every blue- 
eyed lassie that runs about your flowery braes 
or bathes her feet in the wimpling burn is a 
fairer object. For him every heathery hill 
glows in richer purple ; every glen lies steeped 
in softer light; every mountain lake gleams 
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with deeper blue. For him the wild rose 
burns with finer flame, and the thorn exhales 
a sweeter breath. His spirit hangs like a 
glory over your land; your streams are 
vocal with his name; the lyric lark sings 
of him whose music was sweeter than his 
own; of him your torrents rave: your winds 
murmur of him. The Scotland that he left 
was not the Scotland that he found. By him 
it was exalted, glorified, idealized; by him it 
was bathed in light that never shone on earth 
or sea—und until the rocks around your coast 
shall melt in the sun—until your hills shall 
pass away like the vapors that curl and play 
upon their sides, let not his image be ban- 
ished from your hearts, let not his praise be 
silent on your lips. 


POEM BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
“ AMESBURY, 22d Ist mo., 1859. 

“ DEAR FRIEND :—I gratefully acknowledge, 
through thee, the invitation to the celebration 
of the centennial anniversary of the birthday 
of the poet whom I have long regarded as 
the truest and sweetest of all who have ever 
sung of home, and love, and humanity. 

“As I may not be able to be with you, I 
venture to offer a few lines, which, however 
inadequate to the occasion, attest a sincere 
tribute to the great World Singer. 

Very truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 

John §. Tyler, Esq., President of the Bos- 
ton Burns Club. 


[The poem has already appeared in the 
Living Age, No. 769.] 





From Tho Press. 
THE BURNS CENTENARY. 

THE hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns was celebrated on Tuesday at 
the Crystal Palace. The interior of the build- 
ing early presented an animated appearance, 
and some well-known Scotch airs were played 
by the band of the Royal Caledonian Asylum 
and the Scots Fusilier Guards, Nevertheless 
the Palace was by no means inconveniently 
crowded when the first part of the entertain- 
ment took place. At twelve o’clock the main 
vroceedings of the day commenced by the 
unveiling of a colossal bust of Burns, modelled 
and executed by W. Calder Marshall, R.A., 
which was elevated on a pedestal in the centre 
of the “ Court of Relics,” and in front of the 
Handel Festival orchestra, The interval. be- 
tween the ceremony of unveiling and the time 
for the concert to begin—during which the 
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crowd, continually re-inforced by fresh arrivals, 
rendered passage to and fro no easy matter 
—was busily employed in examining the vari- 
ous objects of interest which had been indus- 
triously brought together for the occasion. 
Among these were the Nasmyth, Taylor, 
David Allan, and Stewart Watson portraits ; 
the desk at which “Tam o’ Shanter,” was 
written; a variety of manuscripts, including, 
among the rest, that of the famous war-song, 
“ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled”; a lock 
of the poet’s hair; a lock of his wife’s hair 
(“Bonny Jean”); a silver snuff-box, made 
out of a Charles I. ten-shilling piece, ete. 
The most- unremitting attention, however, 
seemed to be attracted by the autographs; 
and the glass cases in which they were de- 
posited were at all times difficult to approach. 
Meanwhile the band of the Caledonian Asy- 
lum, the band of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and the pipers of the same regiment alter- 
nately played spirited medleys, composed of 
well-known: Scottish tunes. “Tam o’ Shan- 
ter” was recited at appointed intervals in the 
theatre to overflowing but attentive audiences, 
the principal “situations” being illustrated 
by dissolving views photographed from the 
subjects of Mr. John Faed, R.S.A. This 
was decidedly one of the most popular inci- 
dents of the day, so much s0, indeed, that 
scarcely more than a third of those who were 
desirous of attending the recitals could at any 
period obtain admission. Lastly, the military 
bands, after playing in the great Handel 
orchestra, repaired to the galleries above the 
proscenium erected for the Italian Opera con- 
certs; and from that elevated point their 
strident harmony was heard reverberating 
through the edifice in a well varied series of 
performances, terminating with “God save 
the Queen.” 

A concert followed, in which some of the 
most admired songs of the Scottish poet were 
introduced—amongst them being “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” “Duncan Gray,” “ A Man’s a Man for 
a’ That,” “ Green Grow the Rushes O,” and 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” The 
whole audience joined in chorus in the well- 
known lyrics. 

The important event of the day was now 
at hand—the opening of the sealed envelope 
containing the name of the author of the 
Prize Poem—the Fifty-guinea Ode to Burns, 
“not less than one hundred nor more than 
two hundred lines in length,” the copyright 
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of which becomes the property of the Syden- 
ham donor. Breathless was the attention 
with which the short preliminary address of 
Mr. Phelps was listened to. The popular 
tragedian, with lungs of Stentor, said—*I 
am requested to break this seal, and to an- 
nounce the name of the author of the poem 
Iam about to read to you.” The workmen 
proceeded to cover the front rail with scarlet 
cloth, which, when properly extended, showed 
in the centre the word “ Silence,” printed in 
large white letters. Mr. Phelps deliberately 
broke the seal, and as deliberately pronounced 
the favored name—“ Isa Craig, of Ranelagh 
Street, Pimlico.” He then declaimed the 
poem :— 
We hail, this morn, 
A century’s noblest birth ; 
A Poet peasant-born, 
Who more of Fame’s immortal dower 


Unto his country brings 
Than all her kings ! 


As lamps high set 

Upon some carthly eminence,— 

And to the gazer brighter thence 
Than the sphere-lights they flout,— 
Dwindle in distance and die out, 

While no star waneth yet: 
So through the past’s far-reaching night, 
Only the star-souls keep their light. 
A gentle boy,— 

With moods of sadness and of mirth, 
Quick tears and sudden joy,— 

Grew up beside the peasant’s hearth. 

His father’s toil he shares ; 
But half his mother’s cares 
From his dark searching eyes, 
Too swift to sympathize, 

Hid in her heart she bears. 


At early morn, 
His father calls him to the field ; 
Through the stiff soil that clogs his feet, 
Chill rain, and harvest heat, 
He plods all day ; returns at eve outworn, 
To the rude fare a peasant’s lot doth 
yield ;— 
To what else was he born ? 


The god-made king 
Of every living thing 
(For his great heart in love could hold them 


The dumb ney meeting his by hearth and 
stall,— 
Gifted to understand !— 
Knew it and sought his hand ; 
And the most timorous creature had not fled, 
Could she his heart have read, 
Which fain all feeble things had bless’d and 
shelteréd. 


To Nature’s feast,— 
Who knew her noblest guest 
And entertained him best,— 
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Kingly he came. Her chambers of the east 
She drap’d with crimson and with gold, 
And pour’d her pure joy-wines 
For him the poet-soul’d. 
For him her anthem roll’d, 
From the storm-wind among the winter pines, 
Down to the slenderest note 
Of a love-warble, from the linnet’s throat. 


But when begins 
The array for battle, and the trampet blows, 
A King must leave the feast, and lead the fight. 
And with its mortal foes,— 
Grim gathering hosts of sorrows and of sins,— 
Each human soul must close. 
And Fame her trumpet blew 
Before him: wrapp’d him in her ng state ; 
And made him mark for all the shafts of faie, 
That henceforth round him flew, 


Though he may yield 
Hard-press’d, and wounded fall 
Forsaken on the field ; 
His regal vestments soil’d ; 
His crown of half its jewels spoiled ; 
He is a King for all. 
Had he but stood aloof ! 
Had he arrayed himself in armor proof 
Against temptation’s darts ! 
So yearn the good ;—so those the world calls 
wise, 
With vain presumptuous hearts, 
Triumphant moralize. 


Of martyr-woe 
A sacred shadow on his memory rests ; 
Tears have not ceas’d to flow ; 
Indignant grief yet stirs impetuous breasts, 
To iplair~epere that noble soul brought 
ow, 
That wise and soaring spirit fool’d, enslav’d,— 
Thus, thus he had been saved ! 


It might not be ! 
That heart of harmony 
Had been too rudely rent ; 
Its silver chords which any hand could wound, 
By no hand could be tun’d, 
Save by the Maker of the instrument, 
Its every string who knew, 
And from profaning touch His heavenly gift 
withdrew. 


Regretful love 
His country fain would prove, 
By grateful honors lavish’d on his grave: 
Would fain redeem her blame 
That He so little at her hands can claim, 
Who unrewarded gave 
To her his life-bought gift of song and fame. 


The land he trod 
Hath now become a place of pilgrimages 
Where dearer are the daisies of the sod 
That could his song engage. 
The hoary hawthorn, wreath’d 
Above the bank on which his limbs he flang 
While some sweet plaint he breath’d ; 
The streams he wander’d near ; 
The maidens whom he lov’d; the songs he 


sung ;— 
All, all are dear! 
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The arch blue eyes,— + * 
Arch but for love’s disguise,— 
Of Scotland’s daughters, soften at his strain ; 
Her hardy sons, sent forth across the main 
To drive the ploughshare through earth’s virgin 
soils, 
Lighten with it their toils ; 
And sister-lands have learn’d to love the tongue 
In which such songs are sung. 


For doth not Song, 
To the whole world belong! 

Is it not given wherever tears can fall, 

Wherever hearts can melt, or blushes glow, 

Or mirth and sadness mingle as they flow, 

A heritage to all? 

Professor Aytoun had been the favorite, 
and “ Isa Craig” was entirely a “ dark horse.” 
“Who is Isa Craig?” “Is it a man or a 
woman?” “Js he here?” and a thousand 
similar observations, ran round like lightning. 
The fortunate poet of Pimlico had a dozen 
names in as many minutes, 

Many passages were interrupted by ap- 
plause,—the sixth strophe, alluding to the 
poet’s intimate familiarity with all the phe- 
nomena of nature; the eighth, which insinu- 
ates the folly of regretting that he possessed 
the weaknesses of a man; the tenth, which im- 
plies that only the Almighty could have made 
him other than he was; the eleventh, alluding 
most eloquently to the veneration that now 
attaches to every scene and object with which 
the poet was familiar during his lifetime ; and 
the twelfth, setting forth how his songs have 
been endeared to distant lands through emi- 
grants. The termination was followed by 
deafening shouts of applause and repeated 
calls for the author, which last were so 
obstinately persisted in that Mr. Bowley, 
general manager, was compelled to come for- 
ward and protest. “It is,” said he, “the 
wish of the directors as well as of yourselves 
to have the lady here—(A Voice: “ Lady?” 
Answer: “ Yes, lady”)—but you must be 
aware that we cannot bring her here.” The 
concert was then resumed. The following 
occasional stanza, written by Mr. T. Oliphant, 
Hon. Sec. to the Madrigal Society, and Poet 
Laureate to the Crystal Palace, was appended 
to the National Anthem :— 

Long live her daughter fair, 

Lov’d wife of Prussia’s heir, 
And future Queen 

On this, their wedding-day, 

Sing we a joyful lay ; 

God bless them both, we pray. 
God bless the Queen! 


Two or three well-known Scottish airs were 
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sung; the audience joining in the chorus, and 
shortly afterwards the company began rapidly 
to disperse. 

“Tsa Craig” is a young Scotch lady, a 
native of Edinburgh, and for two years past 
resident in London. Early left an orphan, she 
was reared and educated under the care of a 
grandmother. The mysterious monosyllable 
“Tsa” is a breviate or nomme de plume for 
Isa-bella. She belongs to the single sister- 
hood, and has been a contributor to Chambers’s 
Journal, the Scotsman, and the English- 
woman’s Magazine, and in 1856 Messrs. 
Blackwood published in a small volume a col- 
lection of her fugitive metrical compositions, 
under the title of “Poems by Isa.” The 
Globe says :— 


“The author has also been a contributor 
under the signature of ‘C.’ to the poetry of 
the National Magazine. In August, 1857, 
on Miss Craig’s first visit to a London friend, 
Mr. Hastings, the honorable secretary of the 
National Association of Social Science, engaged 
her services in the organization of the society, 
and to this association Miss Craig is still 
attached as a literary assistant. The pub- 
lished transactions of the association owe 
much to her talent and good judgment. At 
the Liverpool]. meeting in October last, Miss 
Craig attracted general notice and commen- 
dation by her unobtrusive conduct and tact in 
the management of some departments of the 
business. Miss Craig was absent at the Crys- 
tal Palace meeting, really ignorant of the 
success of her Jiterary composition, and of the 
award of the judges. It had happened that 
she had not seen the mottoes on the successful 
poem made public some days since. The 
chances of a young Scotchwoman against six 
hundred and twenty-one male and female 
competitors did not tempt her to attend the 
adjudication, and she was not informed of her 
success till late after the termination of the 
meeting at Sydenham Palace.” 


It may be mentioned that the author of the 
poem which the judges reported as inferior 
only to the prize poem is the production of 
Frederick Wm. Henry Myers, of Cheltenham, 
a youth of sixteen. 


LORD BROUGHAM ON BURNS. 

AN interesting letter from Lord Brougham 
to Lord Ardmillan was read at the Burns 
Festival in Edinburgh. We give some of the 
more striking passages :— 

THE RESULTS OF SCOTTISH EDUCATION. 


After his great poetical genius there is 
nothing so remarkable in Burns’ history as 
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the extraordinary refinement of his senti- 
ments, and even of his taste, from his earliest 
rears, the effect certainly of his education 
aving been greater than falls to the lot of the 
peasantry, even in Scotland, But it is impos- 
sible to read the accounts of his family, and 
his description of, and correspondence with, 
his friends of the same age and the same 
humble station, and not be struck with the 
manner in which they were all raised above 
their condition by the ordinary education of 
the parish schools, and the taste for reading 
and for contemplation to which it gives rise, 
besides its effects in forming industrious and 
temperate habits. It led in him further to 
the greater cultivation of his faculties, and the 
nursing and unfolding of his genius; and we 
have an unquestionable right to affirm that 
but for this education he, in all likelihood, 
would have passed through the life of an 
humble and unknown peasant; and that his 
genius would never have been known either 
to himself or the world. 


THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


It is also fit that we should, on this occa- 
sion, consider in what language Burns’ poems, 
at least by far the most celebrated, and the 
most justly celebrated, are writt:n. It is the 
language, the pure and classical language, of 
Scotland, which must on no account be re- 
ee as a provincial dialect any more than 

rench was so regarded in the reign of Henry 
V., or Italian in that of the first Napoleon, or 
Greek under the Roman Empire. Nor is it 
to be in any manner of way considered as a 
corruption of the Saxon; on the contrary, it 
contains much of the old and genuine Saxon 
with an intermixture from the northern na- 
tions, as Danes and Norse, and some, though 
a small adoption from the Celtic. But in 
whatever way composed, or from whatever 
source arising, it is a national language, used 
by the whole people in their early years, by 
many learned na gifted persons throughout 
life, and in which are written the laws of the 
Scotch, their judicial proceedings, their an- 
cient history, above all their poetry. Its 
Saxon origin may be at once proved by the 
admitted fact that Barbour, Chaucer’s con- 
temporary, is more easily understood by an 
English reader at this day than the Saxon of 
the father of English poetry. The merits of 
the Scotch language are attested, as regards 
consciseness, by the brevity of the Scotch 
statutes compared with the English, and, as 
regards clearness, by the fact that there has 
been much more frequent occasion for judicial 
interpretation of the latter than of the former. 
But the peculiar value of the language arises 
from the great body of national poetry en- 
tirely composed in it both in very remote 
times and in those nearer our own day; and 
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there can’ be no doubt that the English lan- 
guage, especially its poetical diction, would 
greatly gain by being enriched with a number, 
both of words and of phrases, or turns of ex- 
epeey now peculiar to the Scotch. It was 

y such process that the Greek became the 
first of the tongues, as well written as spoken. 
Nor can it be for a moment admitted that the 
Scotch has less claim to this partial adoption 
than the Doric had to mingle with the Ionian‘ 
or the olic with the Attic. Indeed, of 
Eolic works there are none, while there is a 
body of Scotch classics. Had Theocritus lived 
before any poet like Pindar made frequent use 
of the new Doric, his exquisite poems, so 
much tinged with Sicilian, must have given 
that dialect admission into the pure Greek. 
Indeed Pindar, himself Boeotian, and naturally 
disposed to use the old Doric, has recourse 
to the new, for its force of expression, prob- 
ably as much as he would have done, had he, 
like Theocritus, been a Sicilian; as Moschus 
did, who belonged to those colonies in Asia 
Minor, the origin of the language and liter- 
ature of Greece. It must be allowed that 
when we refer to the free admission of various 
dialects into the classical language of Greece, 
we should bear in mind the peculiar fastidious 
ness of the Attic taste, and its scrupulous re- 
jection of all barbarisms, and all solecisms— 
all words in languages not purely Greek, and 
all terms of expression arising from a corrup- 
tion of that pure tongue. ; 


THE DISUSE OF THE SCOTCH LANGUAGE, 


The events which brought about the gen- 
eral disuse of the Scotch language—first, the 
union of the Crowns, but infinitely more that 
of the kingdoms—have not extinguished the 
great works in which it is preserved. It 
stands in very different circumstances from 
the Italian in this important respect. The 
accident of the great writers, especially the 
poets, being Tuscans, in all probability pre- 
vented the dialect of Venice from being the 
classical language of Italy, and its great beau- 
ties make men lament that it is not partially 
adopted into the more expressive but harsher 
Tuscan, the prevalence of which has kept all 
poets of eminence from using any other. 
Scotland stands very differently in this impor 
tant particular, for the greatest of modern 
lyric poets has used the Scotch alone, As+ 
suredly, had either Dante or Petrarch been 
Venetians, the Tuscan would have divided its 
sovereignty with the dialect of Venice. The 
accident of all the great writers of the four- 
teenth century being Tuscans had the same 
effect in preventing the other language from 
keeping its ground which political changes 
had in discouraging the Scotch: yet it can 
hardly be doubted that if Ariosto or Tasso, at 
a much later period, had used the Venetian, 
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it would have panel an ample share of esti- 
to 


mation; and if to this had been added the 
important circumstance that all the Italian 
national poetry was confined to the shores of 
the Adriatic, as all the British has ever been 
to the country beyond the Tweed, the inevita- 
ble consequence would have been a great soft- 
ening of the Tuscan by the sweeter Venetian, 
at once to improve the language, and to pre- 
yent two several on Py being used by the 
same people. Would it not afford means of 
enriching and improving the English lan- 
gauge if full and accurate glossaries of ap- 
proved Scotch words and phrases, those suc- 
cessfully used by the best writers, both in prose 
and verse, were given with distinct explana- 
tion and reference to authorities? This has 
been done in France and other countries 





where some dictionaries accomnany the Eng- 
lish, in some cases with Scotch synonyms, in 
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others with varieties of expression. It may 
be hoped that the very learned person who is 
preparing an important philological work of 
the same description may incorporate with 
it the flowers at least of our Northern Dorie. 
Two of our most venerated names, those of 
Playfair and Stewart, may be cited; they 
were wont to express their desire to borrow 
some Scotch words as of great scientific use. 
In the judicial proceedings of Parliament we 
have, at least of late years, discountenanced 
all attempts at translating Scotch technical 
expressions into English. Let it be added, 
that the greatest poet, after Burns, whom 
Scotland has produced (there wants no men- 
tion of T. Campbell), was wont to lament the 
inability of using his mother tongue with the 
mastery which he had so happily gained over 
a foreign language. 





Deatn oF Rospert Watsu.—Letters by the 
Canada bring us intelligence of the decease of 
this well-known gentleman, at his residence, in 
Paris, on the 7th inst. His disease was dypthe- 
ria. Until within a very brief period of his 
death Mr. Walsh continued his active habits, 
rising at five o’clock in the morning, and devot- 
ing the day to literary labors. We take from 
the letter of our Paris correspondent—the other 
portions of which we cannot find room for until 
to-morrow—the following passage relative to the 
sad event, in which so many of our citizens will 
feel an interest :— 

“T have just been compelled to turn for a 
short hour from the tumult of surrounding events 
and political discussions to follow to their last 
resting-place the remains of an old and respected 
friend, once a well-known and not undistin- 
guished inhabitant of your own city. Robert 
Walsh, formerly Consul General for the United 
States at this capital, expired on Monday last, 
at his residence in the Faubourg St. Honore, 
and his body this morning was. carried to the 
Church of St. Philippe to receive the last rites 
of the Romish Chm, of which he was a mem- 
ber. I am not myself acquainted with all the 
particulars of Mr. Walsh’s career in the United 
States, but I have always understood that his 
native country stands indebted to his talents and 
intellectual energy for the very foundation of 
literary journalism. I mean of that class of 
newspapers and public writers whose aim and 
business it is not merely to chronicle events, 
but to seck to lead, elevate, and instruct their 
fellow-men, by the instrumentality of a press 
whose noblest privilege it is to be in the van of 
civilization and progress. In Paris, almost his 








adopted country, for a period of twenty-two 
years Mr. Walsh has occupied a distinguished 
position in political society, and has enjoyed the 
familiarity of great numbers of eminent French- 
men. He was at once one of the oldest resident 
Americans in this city, and the most generally 
known and intimate in French circles. For 
peo years his kindness, urbanity, intelligence 

and keen enjoyment of conversational and social 
pleasures caused his salon to be the rendezvous 
of all that was most celebrated both of his own 
countrymen and of the country he had chosen. 
for his retreat. He died at the ripe age of 
seventy-six years, having retained his intellectual 
powers undiminished to the last. What is still 
more consolitory to the many friends he has left 
behind him is, that his last end was peaceful, 
tranquil, voluntary it may be said, in an un- 
usual degree, so that feeling his time to have 
been accomplished, and weary with the length 
of his pilgrimage, he literally “ fell asleep.”’— 
U. S. Gazette, 28 Feb. 





Inpran Prepestixation. — A Western 
American paper publishes the following: “I 
knew an old man who believed that ‘ what was 
to be would be.’ He lived in a region infested 
by very savage Indians. He always took his 
gun with him, but this time he found that some 
of his family had taken it out. As he would 
not go without it, his friends tantalized him by 
saying that there was no danger of the Indians ; 
that he would not die till his time came, anyhow. 
‘Yes,’ said the old fellow, ‘ but suppose I was 
to meet an Indian, and his time was come, it 
wouldn’t do not to have, my gun.’ ” 
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From The Spectator. 
COLLEY GRATTAN’S CIVILIZED 
AMERICA.* 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Colley Grattan’s opinions 
of and speculations on the United States, as 
already intimated, do not take the form of 
regular narrative, so much as disquis:sions on 
a succession of subjects, yet these discussions 
are founded in some degree on successive 
tours. He lands at New York in 1839 and 
gives his impressions of the Empire City; he 
goes on to Boston ; observing the appearance 
of things and people as he passes; and im- 
pelled by fashion and the fiery heat follows 
the Bostonians to the watering-place of Na- 
hant. As Consul to Massachusetts, Boston 
was of course Mr. Grattan’s head-quarters, 
and the city and country whence he deduces 
his more general conclusions on manners, 
modes of living, national characteristics, and 
similar topics. He visits Washington more 
than once ; he made several excursions to the 
South; and though the accounts of these and 
similar trips do not exactly take the regular 
narrative form, the more striking cities and 
features en route are touched upon; and of- 
ten made the occasion for the discussion of 
questions more appropriate to the locality 
than Boston would be. So it is with persons. 
Webster is brought before the reader in rei- 
erence to some Boston orations; Calhoun in 
connection with Washington and the Senate, 
and so this place has its advantages. It 
gives occasion and life to the discussions, and 
introduces them naturally, besides connecting 
them with a sort of story. Drawbacks, how- 
ever, accompany the plan or its execution. 
Although the author starts his disquisition as 
it were from a certain locality or state, the 
extent or the limitation of his views is not 
always clear. Neither is the chronology ever 
distinct; we are not certain at times, for ex- 
ample whether he is speaking of his first ar- 
rival, or the latter part of his sojourn, or of 
conclusions drawn or modified since his re- 
turn. For example, he says that general 
opinion and private feeling are averse to a 
man’s spending his, income lavishly, or, more 
exactly, “ stylishiy”; and this may be true of 
Boston twenty years ago, or possibly now. 
It certainly was not lately of New York; 


* Civilized America. By Thomas Colly Grattan 
late her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of 
Massachusetts; Honorary Member of the American 
Institute, etc., ete. Author of “A History of the 
Netherlands,” “ we te ff and Byways,” etc. In 
tavo volumes. Published by Bradbury and Evans. 
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where ostentatious expense appears to have 
been the rule, very often without the income; 
and Mr. Grattan himself marks the distinction 
on one of his visits to New York. These dis- 
crepancies are also at times marked in foot- 
notes ; but in these days of incessant demands 
upon attention, and with the myriads of books 
that have been published on America, we 
scarcely wish to read a text, which a com. 
ment tells us is no longer true. 

Some of the facts or information, espe- 
cially with regard to behaviour, as smoking, 
spitting, and the like, are not novel; but an 
undercurrent of theory more or less visible, 
gives novelty or application to many of the 
questions treated, whether they are large or 
small, Thus, in Mr. Grattan’s opinion, the 
United States should cease to trouble them. 
selves about history or Europe. They can- 
not achieve European forms of polities still 
less European social systems. Those (very 
often vulgar) parvenus who long for ariste 
cratical distinctions, are not in any way fitted 
for them ; and if they were the power of pub- 
lic opinion renders their attainment impossi- 
ble. The extent of their unoccupied terri- 
tory with the economical considerations that 
spring from it—the nature of their laws, and 
above all their manners, opinions, and social 
condition, should induce the Americans to 
make up their minds to a career of quiet, plenty, 
and comfort, a sort of jog-trot happiness, 
where though there may be inequality of 
wealth there will be no real want—this last 
opinion may now be doubted, as regards the 
greattowns. Literature, learning, arts, man- 
ners, the refined ideas and lofty sentiments 
of life, Americans cannot attain, and they 
may as well make up their minds to aban- 
don the hope. Mediocrity in the higher pur- 
suits of national life, is the quality with which 
they must rest satisfied. This mediocrity 
is advantageous for the mass; and in some 
other respects; but it is fatal to intellectual 
excellence or individual originality. 

“The varieties of human nature all round 
or below me were not so marked. Character 
seemed moulded, for tlie time, into one reg- 
ular standard, as though the weight and meas- 
ure of each separate mind had a national 
stamp affixed to them to give them a common 
value. There was difference of countenance, 
but sameness of expression. So it was as to 
cloth, distinction from costume. ‘The features 
of the many faces were finer or coarser, as the 
fabrics of the garments worn by their possess 
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ors. But one unvarying cut and pattern was 
seen throughout; and it was, both as to mere 
humanity and its covering of a very ordinary 
kind. The tone of the men and women was 
commonplace; the fashion of their dress the 
same. uality was more evident than lib- 
erty, in as far as the latter implies the power 
of gratifying individual whim or fancy. The 
movements of all were as nearly as possible 
alike. There was nothing curved or angular 
in any of their actions. They walked in straight 
lines, sat erect on the stools or benches, 
smoked their cigars and spat on the upper, 
and chewed their quids and spat on the lower 
deck, or read their newspapers and spat in 
the cabin, and had their “ drinks” and spat 
at “the bar,” with a marvellous regularity. 
It was, take it all in all, a most curious speci- 
men of living mechanism, completed and 
brought into action by the irresistible force of 
public opinion and general habit. But the 
first aspect of this monotony was imposing, 
and it created a certain feeling of respect, 
which being partaken by each individual in 
regard of his fellows, was sure to be returned 
tohim by the mass. The total absence of 
every thing discourteous, of quarrelling, dis- 
putation, and cursing, of vehement language 
or violent gesticulation, gave to every grou 
of talkers the air of a knot of business men 
transacting their affairs; and the journey, 
by water or land, seemed merely a link in 
the various mercantile transactions which 
took them from or brought them back to 
home. No man in the steamboat or the rail- 
road cars (as the carriages are everywhere 
called) had the slightest appearance of a trav- 
eller for pleasure’s sake. Some of our fellow 
passengers in the ‘ British Queen’ accompa- 
nied us to Boston, and relieved the dulness 
which might otherwise have become oppres- 
sive.” * * * * 


“Nor must this general deficiency in a high 
order of sentiment or information, or the ina- 
bility to appreciate fully these ‘qualities in 
English gentlemen be made a reproach to the 
class of men in poten (American gentle- 


men). It should be remembered that they 
are for the most part drawn from pursuits of 
an inferior order, to fill a station for which 
they have received small culture, and that 
in a generation or two the most leading fam- 
ilies very generally sink back to their original 
owness, It is quite painful to observe at 
present the striking change for the worse in 
most of the sons of the men from sixty to 
eighty years of age who are now fast drop- 
ping off from the scene. But painful as this 
degeneracy is, in an individual point of view, 
it would be far better for the country at large 
were these weak scions of good old stems 
aware of their inferiority, and content to be- 
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come merged in the general mediocrit; c 
am forced to reiterate the word) to whi 
every thing in the Uaited States is tending.” 


According to Mr. Grattan the acknowledged, 
irresistible power of the majority, not only 
produces the uniformity he notices, but great 
timidity of individual character. When singly 
or in social groups, men dare not even, or do 
not, venture upon a joke. But when Ameri- 
cans are gathered into masses or meetings, 
then they are bold and animated enough. 
Whatever the cause of this may be, there seems 
some truth in the opinion. Indeed it is only on 
some such ground that the extreme, not to say 
rampant violence of American orators and pub- 
lic meetings is explainable, followed as it mostly 
is by disproportionate results, or nothing. 


“Let the Yankees congregate for any spe- 
cific purpose—and no people on earth are so 
rone to assemble in large bodies—and they 
Sores the most excitable and enterprising 
people in the world. Their pent-up feelings 
all then find vent. The caution which held 
them back singly degenerates into fear of 
now being behindhand. Each man is anx- 
ious to take the lead. At their public din- 
ners, suppers, caucuses, stump meetings, 
camp meetings, conventions, in Congress, in 
the State Legislature—wherever, in short, 
they come together in masses, they show sur- 
prising ardor. Individuals who in private ‘so- 
ciety are prolix and prosy, become on these 
occasions brisk and fluent. The timid shake 
off their caution; the taciturn are all at once 
talkative; the men of doubts and apprehen- 
sions fearless and often desperate. There 
can be no better audience for a public speaker 
to address. A spurious but fierce enthusiasm 
arises on the slightest stimulus. While it 
lasts it carries all before it. Resolutions or 
subscriptions, as the case may be, are passed 
or filled up with reckless rapidity. Each man 
is emulous to out-talk or outbid his neighbor. 
Thus it is that doctrines of the most ultra na- 
ture in politics, morals, and religion are put 
forth, and the most extravagant projects en- 
tered into by acclamation. ‘The wildest spec- 
ulations are decided on in this way, and a 
union of over-cautious individuals forms an 
aggregate of over-adventurous people.” 
Connected with his vehement and sudden 
impulsiveness is another quality, which we 
remember to have seen noticed by some visi- 
tor to the Californian gold fields. Americans 
are easily dashed by difficulties and as ready 
to abandon undertakings as to embark in 
them. Mr. Grattan, according to his usage, 
indicates the cause. 
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“But fearful consequences ensue as soon 
as difficulties arise. Individuals have then no 
confidence in others any more than in them- 
selves. As soon as differences of opinion 
spring up—as they must always do in large 
undertakings—the principal of general dis- 
trust begins its work ; and every man doubts, 
fears, and thwarts his fellow. Great under- 
takings are thus followed by total failure; 
and men of wealth become penniless, from 
having given way to the force of example. 
The masses can resist no temptation, and they 
often become themselves irresistible. Hurried 
away without control, they sweep all obstacles 
from their path ; and it is only when their ob- 
ject is attained that they find it leads to loss, 
and too often to ruin. Enormous plans for 
money-making, either in local or distant ad- 
ventures, turn out to be feasible as to execu- 
tion, but fallacious as to profit. And it is 
quite marvellous to see persons who singly rail 
at speculation and set their faces against en- 
terprise fall resistless victims to the epidemic 
as soon as they mix with the infected crowd.” 


This undercurrent of theory is found even 
in the chapter on servants, The author’s 
general facts in reference to the independence 
and what are called “airs” of helps, are not 
novel; though some particular examples may 
be ludicrous, looked at from the funny point 
of view. But the principle he starts from 


gives a sort of originality to his survey. 


“ Disguise it as we may under all the spe- 
cious forms of reasoning, there is something in 
the mind of every man which tells him 
he is humiliated in doing personal service to 
another; no matter though necessity may 
force him to its adoption or avarice reconcile 
him to its continuance, he must often feel a 
throb and a blush as the recollection of the 
truth flashes acress him. And in the mood 
which follows, in the very teeth of distress or 
danger, he will give involuntary vent to his 
feelings, often unjustly, to the injury of the 
employer, who is guiltless of the cause and 
unconscious of its existence. How few mas- 
ters in a thousand have a notion that, do what 
they can for their domestics, those persons 
labor under an inward sense of degradation 
that at times disqualifies them for the duty 
they are perhaps well disposed to perform !” 


Contrary to the general opinion he main- 
tains that this feeling is stronger in Europe 
than in America. In the latter, as the Chan- 
cellor of France said at the opening of the 
States General, “ all occupations are honora- 
ble.” The American man or woman feels 
no more degradation in going out to help, 
than in undertaking any other employmet. 
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It is a simple matter of calculation; whether 
helpingness is better than any thing else at 
that time “convenient.” The helps, however, 
make stringent stipulations; women it would 
seem more than men, some requiring that the 
lady of the house shall assist in certain kinds 
of work; and all taking those liberties as to 
going out, dressing, and the like, with which 
countless tourists have rendered us familiar. 
Mr. Grattan, however, conceives the native 
American forms the best servant in the coun- 
try ; in some respects the best servant of any 
country. 


“ Every thing has satisfied me that, if well 
treated, the native Americans are the best 
servants in the country, and, according to my 
experience, the best I have ever known in the 
qualities which I consider among the most 
essential. They are regular, quiet, good-tem- 
pered, sober; all knowing how to read and 
write, and every one looking forward to some 
better condition in life, for which they seem 
to prepare themselves by economy and good 
conduct. They are not conscious of having 
forfeited their self-respect, from the manner 
in which they choose to view their condition 
in comparison with that of their employers. 
They can consequently afford, without any 
sacrifice of self-importance, to be respectful 
to those whom they serve. It is only those 
who wince under the sensitiveness I have be- 
fore described, and sensitiveness is rare in 
the Yankee temperament, who give them- 
selves relief by insolence to others. Native 
American servants undoubtedly take great 
liberties in comparison with those of Europe 
as to the distribution of their time.” 

This sort of independence on the part of na- 
tive eervants occasion a kind of mental jar 
with their employers, the majority of whom 
prefer putting up with the Irish, as they admit 
and show they feel their master’s superiority. 
At the very best, however, ladies keeping 
house have an arduous time of it; and Mr. 
Grattan’s account is supported by Miss John- 
son’s incidental complaints in her “ Peasant 
Life in Germany.” 


“ Ladies keeping house in America are in- 
deed little better than upper servants. The 
whole superintendence of the in-door work de- 
pends on them. And very often do they as 
sist in all that is going on, in laundry, pantry, 
nursery, and kitchen. The husbands invari- 
ably go to market. No woman does any of 
that essential business beyond giving an order 
at the ‘.grocery ’ or the ‘ provision store.’ It 
is not easy to know the secrets of the scheme 
of domestic economy, followed by so very close 
and cautious acommunity. Buta strict avoid- 
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ance of needless expense, a great distrust df 
servants, and a mean system of locking up 
and doling out, are, I am inelined to believe, 
its general characteristics, though there, I am 
satisfied, many exceptions exist. The cook is 
a very independent and irresponsible person. 
She has none of the importance of housekeep- 
ing, but she is without its cares ; little being re- 

uired from her, she has little to look after ; 
the meals of the family prepared, her time is 
her own. Between the regular hours she 
goes where she chooses, and if she be a per- 
son of the least pretensions in her profession 
she fixes her own time for every thing, and 
upon the slightest deviation from the arrange- 
ment, which might interfere with her plans for 
going to meeting on Sunday or to lectures 
on week days, she quits her place without no- 
tice, frequently while the dinner is half 
dressed and the company waiting for it in 
vain, 


As bad an opinion is passed upon the emi- 
nent men of Ameriea, as upon the Americans 
in general. Webster made so poor an im- 
pression on several occasions, that Mr. Grat- 
tan cannot account for it; and can only as- 
cribe it to waning faculties. He says that 
“Bancroft the historian is, on account of his 
political tendencies, even more than his shift- 
ing and frivolous character, shunned [by the 
people of Boston ?] as a black sheep, against 
whom the white sheep of the opposite party 
are afraid to rub.” Of Story he says that his 
“ardent loquacity and amiable egotism made 
him a companion highly agreeable to meet 
with occasionally.” Of Prescott he speaks 
better: as being “far beyond the common 
run of his compatriots fand] an amiable 
man.” He rates Channing higher than any 
other public man he met with except Clay ; 
though he affirms of the great Unitarian that 
“a prophet in our country [he] was but a 
pamphleteer in his own.” Clay, to whom he 
devotes a chapter, is the only man to whom 
he gives large and ungrudging praise for high 
qualities of head and heart, and wonderful 
powers of fascination ; though the grounds of 
the last do not distinctly appear. There is in- 
terest in the first interview. 


“When I first met this eminent man in 
Washington, in the spring of 1840, he was in 
his sixty-third year. He was then still in his 
prime as a great public character, as senator, 
orator, and candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent; besides being the life and soul of so- 
ciety, mixing familiarly with the circles he 
adorned, and throwing a charm overethe 
amenities of private life. I brought him a let- 
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ter of introduction, and he received me in his 
bedroom, in the boarding-house where he 
lived and ‘ messed,’ with the families of Mr. 
Henderson of Georgia, a brother senator, and 
Mr. Saltonstall, a representative in Congress 
for one of the districts of Massachusetts. In 
this first interview with Mr. Clay in his small 
and scantily furnished chamber, I occupying 
the only spare chair, and he carelessly sitting 
on the bedside after full two hours’ talk, on 
subjects of serious importance at that moment 
to the United States and England, I felt that 
I had been in close intercourse with one of 
the world’s celebrities, and assuredly one of 
the most fascinating of mankind. Daily dur- 
ing my stay at that period, I met Mr. Clay, 
either in his own house—so to call the resi- 
dence shared with his equally hospitable 
friends—or at the many parties es were 
given justthen. There were no topics of pub- 
lic interest respecting which he did not afford 
me great and valuable information. The North- 
eastern boundary dispute, of which I have al- 
ready said so much, was at that time (previous 
to Lord Ashburton’s mission) very prominent; 
and the subject was pushed to a very danger- 
ous length, by the virulent speeches of inferior 
men, such as Caleb Cushing, and others, with 
whom hatred of England was the uppermost 
feeling. 

“T took an early opportunity of pointing 
out to Mr. Clay the desirability of his speak- 
ing on the question in the Senate, and send- 
ing on his authority from the Capitol hill 
some words of conciliation to the excited 
country. The next day he spoke; I unfor- 
tunately was not aware of his intention, but 
he sent to me that same evening to my hotel a 
corrected copy of the proof-sheets of his speech, 
which embodied every thing that any reason- 
able British subject could expect such a man in 
such a position to put forth. I was much grati- 
fied and very grateful for this. It completely 
crushed for the time the paltry efforts of the 
mischief-makers, and prepared the public 
mind for the overtures of the British Govern-. 
ment, which ended in the treaty of 1842.” 


More provoking books have been published: 
on America by the Trollope school of critics,. 
and a more sarcastic spirit may have appeared 
in sketches on other classes of subjects than 
the lady handled. A darker picture than - 
Civilized America, we have not met; because 
the author enters upon topics that a passing 
traveller would hardly discuss; there is often. 
an air of philosophical inquiry about his man- 
ner; and his delineations go below manners 
or morals to those feelings of human nature, 
on which morals and every thing else ulti- 
mately depend. According to the deductions. 
from Mr. Grattan’s long expositions, the real 
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want of the Americans as a people is want of 
heart, and of humanity—not in the limited 
sense of mercy or kindliness, but in the gen- 
eral feelings, and aspirations of a sentient 
being, in the position man is placed in. A 
cold, calculating self-interest is the fundamen- 
tal trait, unredeemed by any even aberration 
of passion, glow of generosity, family affec- 
tions, or aspiration for national or individual 
greatness, save of a material kind. There is 
a good deal of inflated rhetoric on such things 
it is true; but it is mere talk; as different 
from reality as the violence of excitement from 
the depth of genuine passion. These remarks 
do not of course apply to individuals, and he 
admits that among the upper classes of the 
South, there is no deficiency in warmth, hos- 
pitality, or courtesy. Indeed his means of 
forming a close judgment were confined to 
New England, not extending far into the 
South, or reaching the West at all. But he 
says the New England or Yankee element 
is that which is gradually predominating 
throughout the Union, and giving its character 
to the whole people. 

How far all this is true we cannot under- 
take to say. Well-known facts contradict the 
conclusions as to the deficiency of family 


affection; but Mr. Grattan may say they are 
individual exceptions; or that the emotional 
effusions of numbers are merely sudden im- 
pulse; or an illustration of one of his posi- 
tions, the difference between Americans as 


individuals, and in combination. In some of 
his discussions on social economy we think a 
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feeling even against 8 is occasionally to 
be traced. Sometimes the fallacy of his con- 
clusion is obvious, Take a slight instance, 
In America it seems “gentlemanly ” is used 
in the sense of civil, attentive, and is conse- 
quently applied to persons and conduct to 
which it would not be in England. But 
though this may be an impropriety of diction, 
it does not prove that gentlemanlike men may 
not exist in America. They may have the 
thing, though not our word for it. 

In America itself, of course, a portraiture so 
the reverse of flattering will be received with 
a feeling of annoyance, and, in this case we 
imagine, with more than the usual amount of 
surprise. It is indeed true that the Americans 
have been taught to expect these mementos 
of English travellers; though, from the won- 
dering annoyance they show in each fresh 
case, and the readiness with which they receive 
the next unpublished new-comer, it seems 
that they have not yet come to any settled 
convictions on the subject. Yet there is some- 
thing to challenge reflection, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in an interminated succession of 
books in which each visitor follows his P.P.C. 
with a most repulsive account of his hosts, 
The remarkable fact certainly suggests a 
curious question. Englishmen ‘claim the 
character of an outspeaking frankness incom- 
= with simulation or backbiting; yet 
how is it that in so many instances the author 
of the destined book managed, sometimes for 
years, to accept, and to improve, with personal 
advantage and smiling countenance, the hos 


| pitalities that were to be thus requited ? 





CHANGE IN THE ENGLISH PraYER-Boox.— 
Her Majesty’s government have at length re- 
solved to comply with the prayer which both 
Houses of Parliament presented in their last ses- 
sion, and abolish all the services for the state 
holidays, with the exception of that appointed 
for the anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession. 
A royal warrant, under the sign manual, which 
we publish in another column, revokes the au- 
thority under which the “Form of Prayer with 
Thanksgiving” for the Deliverance of King 
James from the Gunpowder Plot; the “ Form 
of Prayer with Fasting” in commemoration of 





of Prayer with Thanksgiving” for the “ un- 
speakable mercy wonderfully completed” in the 
restoration of King Charles II., have hitherto 
been used on the 5th of November, the 30th of 
January, and the 29th of May, The use of 
these services in the churches and chapels of the 
Establishment, whether parochial or collegiate, 
will henceforth be illegal, as violating the act of 
Uniformity ; and is moreover expressly forbid- 
den by the new warrant, and the prayers them- 
selves are not henceforth to be printed and 
published with or annexed to the Prayer-book. 
London News, January 19. 
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From The Saturday Review, 22 Jan. 
IS THE DANGER OVER. 

THE Times has formally announced that 
the danger of war is over. We should be 
glad to be able to endorse this most welcome 
announcement. But there are, unhappily, 
still facts which look in the other direction. 
The preparations at Toulon are going on as 
actively as ever. Ammunition, buscuit, and 
beef are being furnished in large quantities. 
Horses are being bought for the caveley: Old 
ships of war are being converted into trans- 

rts. What does all this mean? We have 

eard nothing more ominous than the report 
of the Times Correspondent himself, that 
such preparations are said by the French 
officials to be intended for Algeria, Senegal, 
or China. The same correspondent also 
reports that among the chief persons of the 
French War Office there still prevails a confi- 
dent expectation of war in the spring. The 
design of an attack on Austria may have been 
abandoned, or it may never have been enter- 
tained. It may have given way before the 
numbers, attitude, splendid organization and 
masterly movements of the Austrian army in 
Lombardy, and the real absence of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm which appears to exist 
among the Lombard population. It may 
have been a mere cloak for some totally differ- 
ent design. There can be no offence to the 
admirers of the French Emperor, whom we 
are glad to see taking full advantage of our 
free press, in saying that the special virtues 
which he displayed in making his way to 
supreme power were not precisely those of 
openness and good faith. The plea in his 
defence is that openness and pal faith, like 
other commonplace moral qualities and rules, 
are dispensed with in the case of master 
spirits, bent upon high designs. That there 
is a darkness and reserve—a tendency to 
achieve great results by looking one way and 
springing another—in the author of the cou 
état, is not and cannot be denied. Louis 
Napoleon is undoubtedly not looking at this 
country, at Malta, or at Egypt, while he car- 
ries on his preparations at Toulon. He is 
looking, if at anybody, at Austria. But pos- 
sibly it may not be on Austria that he means, 
or ever meant, to spring. Among the many 
personal anecdotes current about the Empe- 
ror’s skill as a tactician, it is said that on the 
eve of the coup d'etat, and when suspicion of 
his design was rife, he met a member of the 
Chamber who had recently lost his mother, 
and condoled with him on the mournful event. 
It is indeed a sad thing, and one hard to 
bear, said the Deputy, to lose a parent to 
whom one has been so tenderly attached. 
One thing, replied the President of the Re- 
public, is still sadder, and still harder to bear 
—to be suspected of plotting to overthrow a 
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Constitution one has sworn to preserve. The 
Deputy went away satisfied that the danger 
was over, and communicated his satisfaction 
to the destined occupants of the prison vans 
of December. 

We cordially wish that the Emperor may 
in some measure redeem his honor and efface 
his past career by keeping good faith with 
allies who have kept good faith with him, 
and by giving effect to the most politic as 
well as the best words he ever uttered—* the 
Empire is peace.” Nor do we believe hin— 
unscrupulously ambitious as his notorious acts 
have proved him to be—to be insensible 
to the attractions of an honorable name. 
But he has collected and is collecting immense 
means of aggressive war. “The young man 
is an honest man,” says Dame Quickly. 
“ Vat shall de honest man do in my closet ?” 
replies Dr. Caius. The Empire may be 
peace; but what does an Empire which is 
peace mean by getting up its Toulon fleet? 
Sudden and. extensive arming when no one 
threatens is in itself an aggressive measure, 
and one which those who profess to give a 
more satisfactory account of the Emperor’s 
character and conduct are bound, for our re- 
assurance, to explain. We are inclined to 
think that there are two great securities for 
the continuance of peace, the first of which 
exists, while the second unhappily has still to 
be provided. The first security is that the 
wisdom and morality of the French people , 
are on the whole greatly superior to those of 
the rulers, who, on the Imperialist theory of 
Government, are supposed to concentrate in 
their own person all the wisdom and morality 
of the nation. The second security is a 
Channel fleet so powerful as to make any 
attempt on England as hopelessly impractica- 
ble as it would be glaringly treacherous and 
base. We do not press the augmentation of 
our armaments without deeply feeling how 
miserable a thing it is to increase the fiscal 
burdens of our people for that which will 
make them no return, and to convert the 
fruits of industry, which might themselves be 
fruitful of happiness and civilization, to the 
barren and detested purposes of war. It is 
but little consolation to think that the nation 
which menaces us through the profligate and 
reckless ambition of its rulers, brings upon 
itself heavier burdens of conscription and tax- 
ation than those which it imposes upon us. 
The peacemonger, who would have us to 
throw down our arms in the presence of a 
highwayman, is himself the greatest promoter 
of the war which he detests. But what good 
and right-thinking man is there who does 
not look forward with fervent expectation to 
the day when the world may free itself from 
the yoke of these military tyrants, and when 
the interest and morality of nations may be 
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allowed free play in reducing the cost of ar- 
maments and preserving the blessings of 
peace ? 

All questions of Whig or Tory apart, it is 
deplorable that at this moment, when the ut- 
most vigilance and firmness on the part of our 
Government are required our diplomacy should 
be in the hands of a thoroughly inferior man 
and a self-proclaimed parasite of the Em- 
peror of the French. In seers his difficult 
and momentous post, Lord Malmesbury may, 
like other members of the “ diggings ” Min- 
istry, have shown laudable devotion to his 
party ; but unfortunately Providence does 
not reward devotion to a party with a super- 
natural bestowal of qualities in which a man 
is naturally defficient. In the same manner 
we have no doubt that all will be done at the 
Admiralty which zeal and good intentions can 
effect ; but zeal and good intentions, even when 
united with a liberal desire to render Tory 
principles palatable to their opponents, will 
not do the work of a firstrate administrator and 
a great master of naval affairs in getting an effi- 
cient Channel Fleet rapidly to sea. Unluckily, 
too, for the firmness and dignity of England 
at this moment, the master spirit of the Gov- 
ernment is a tactician most dangerously ad- 
dicted to low and shallow intrigue, who not 
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long ago betrayed, for the purposes of faction, 
a secret dispatch to the Governor-General of 
India, vitally affecting the public interest in a 
great struggle, and who is now stirring up 
discontent of the Ionian Islands by a mission 
obviously planned for the purpose of banish. 
ing from Parliament a dreaded opponent or 
a more dreaded friend. The taint of a per- 
sonal connection with the French Emperor, 
going far beyond all bounds of proper diplo- 
matic intercourse, adheres to the leading mem- 
ber of the present Government, in common, 
unfortunately, with almost all our public men, 
The last traditions of a loftier school seem to 
linger in Lord Aberdeen, whose name is now 
in the mouths of men of all parties for better 
reasons, we are persuaded, than because his 
age and declining health have finally removed 
him from the rivalries of »ublic life. England, 
when represented by hi. +, and by men of his 
school, moved among uations as an Englisk 
gentleman moves among other men, dignified 
but not haughty, conciliatory but not servile, 
regardful of her own interests but not grasp- 
ing, exercising an influence that was more felt 
then displayed, with many friends but no ac- 
complices, showing frankness and courtesy 
towards all Governments, but reposing blind 
confidence in none. 





An Inquiry into the Evidence relating to the 
Charges brought by Lord Macaulay against 
William Penn. By John Paget, Esq., Barris- 
ter-at-law. 

Tue bulk of the “evidence” and much of 
the line of argument in this volume, is similar 
to what has been already urged by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. The new evidence is chiefly drawn 
from documents in the State Paper Office, 
though by setting out more fully some of the 
printed authorities, Mr. Paget brings his case 
with greater distinctness before the reader. The 
case, too, is clearly stated, and well argued ; per- 
haps a little too much in Macaulay’s own vein. 
To us the question stands about where it did at 
the outset of the controversy. Touching the 
maids of Taunton we still think, as we said 
when the question was first raised, ‘that Mr. 
Macaulay has got hold of the wrong Penne,” 
that it was the low broker of questionable jobs 
who was engaged in the affair of screwing 
money out of the unfortunate Taunton girls, 
condemned for treason in Monmouth’s rebellion, 
not the courtier philanthropist. We do not 
think the suspicion that Penn was concerned in 
Lord Preston’s Jacobite plot removed, any more 
than it was by Mr. Dixon. The production of 
fresh, or rather of evidence in fuller detail, seems 
to show that Penn originally interfered in the 
Magdalen College affair at the request of the 
Fellows themselves; but it seems equally clear | 








from Hough’s letter, that Penn was endeavoring 
to arrange matters so as to “make things pleas- 
ant”? to James. Of “ artistical” exaggeration 
of his authorities Mr. Paget convicts Macaulay 
clearly enough ; but that might be done on pretty 
well every page he has written. The book is a 
good specimen of literary controversy.—Spec- 
tator. 





A Mr. Lees Witson, a native of New York, 
is travelling through France at present with an 
exhibition of a most extraordinary kind. He 
has collected, throughout the four quarters of 
the globe, all the instruments of torture and 
death, which it was possible for him to purchase}; 
and has thereby formed a museum, unique in its 
kind, illustrative of the history of criminal pun- 
ishments. Among the objects is a complete 
guillotine, said to be the identical one which was 
built by the learned doctor who gave his name 
to the instrument, and which was erected--and 
had hard work—in 1793, on the Place Matipert, 
in Paris. The chambers of the Inquisition, and 
the secret prisons of the Vehmgericht, are like- 
wise represented by a large number of hideous 
contrivances. The Courrier de Lyon, from which 
paper we get these particulars, says that Mr. L. 
Wilson arrived in that town a few days ago, with 
his exhibition packed up in two wagons of most 
gigantic dimensions, 
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From The Saturday Review, 22 Jan. 
A CHANNEL FLEET. 

THE pacific tidings which have followed last 
week’s rumors of war—unsatisfactory and un- 
certain as they are—are almost more humiliat- 
ing than the menaces with which the French 
Emperor experimented on the temper of Aus- 
tria and her allies. One day he utters a few 

etulant or calculated words, and the shadow 
of threatening war clouds every capital, fills di- 
plomatists with eager anxiety, and disturbs the 
whole course of commerce. Our own funds 
fall more suddenly than they did on the proc- 
lamation of war with Russia, or even on the 
first startling news of the Indian mutiny. 
Every railway company feels the Imperial in- 
fluence in the depression of its stock, and the 
value of shares in the Italian lines is for the 
moment almost annihilated. A few days later, 
Napoleon permits it to be whispered that he 
has changed his mind, and inclines to peace. 
The tone of his Ministers is altered. The 
great regard which the Emperor feels for the 
peace of Europe is intimated to remonstrant 
allies. The Zimes announces that the apathy 
of France has checkmated the ambition of its 
chief. The funds rise on every Bourse, and 
the world understands that there is to be no 
war, Why is it that the issues of peace and 
war hang thus upon the breath of one un- 
scrupulous man? Diplomatic complications 
have occurred often enough when France was 
under other Governments than that of our 
faithful ally; but England was not disturbed 
by the frown or restored to complacency by 
the smile of any foreign Sovereign. It has 
at other times been our part to look on at the 
tangle of Continental politics, not indeed with 
indifference, but with the coolness of specta- 
tors who are conscious of the power to stand 
safely aloof from any contest that does not 
concern them, and to choose their own time 
for taking part in struggles that may call for 
their intervention. Why is England so agi- 
tated now by the mere hint of a rupture be- 
tween France and Austria? A score of plaus- 
ible answers may be given; yet there is one 
that is felt more than spoken, but which all 
secretly acknowledge to be the true explana- 
tion of the uneasiness that has been so preva- 
lent. France is prepared for war, and Eng- 
land is not; and in the presence of a neighbor 
ready, unscrupulous, and armed to the teeth, 
it is the extreme of folly to fancy ourselves 
secure. We do not desire to propagate 
alarm, and it is gratifying to see that no tinge 
of fear mingles with the anxiety which every 
prudent man feels to see the forces of this 
country put on such a footing as to restore to 
us the vantage of our insular position. It is 
mere vaporing to say that we retain it at this 
moment. We may have superiority enough 
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to win a victory, but we have not the suprem- 
acy which is proof against attack. 

If war were declared to-morrow, no one 
can say that the first cannon might not be 
fired in an attack upon one of our own ar- 
senals. If the existence of England depended 
on it, we could not for weeks, nor perhaps for 
months, institute an effective blockade of Cher- 
bourg or Toulon. Until ships came swarmin 
home from distant stations the Channel woul 
not be ours, and who can say what mischief 
might ensue while the unready forces of Eng- 
land were being collected to encounter the 
fleets that are always prepared to issue from 
the ports of France? It may bevthat, for the 
present, the Emperor means peace, as prob- 
ably a fortnight ago he had more than half 
decided upon war. But our tranquillity ought 
not to depend on speculations such as these, 
The seeming caprice which he has shown may 
not improbably be a repetition of the deliber- 
ate policy by which he won his throne. In 
the (at days of the Republic, rumors were 
constantly set afloat of contemplated attacks 
by the President on the liberty of the Assem- 
bly: and again and again was the public mind 
re-assured by solemn declarations that the 
Prince would be faithful to his oath. The cry 
of “wolf” was repeated till men learned to 
laugh at the danger, and then the time was 
come for the coup d’etat which had been so 
long and so stealthily prepared. If repeated 
alarms of war, followed by peaceful assurances, 
should lull the Powers of Europe in like man- 
ner to sleep, they too may be awakened at 
last by some outrage as sudden and unserupu- 
lous as that by which the liberties of France 
were sacrificed. Three times within a year 
have threatening demonstrations been made 
—first against England, then, with more suc- 
cess, against Portugal, and more recently 
against Austria. Swiftness in action, and dis- 
simulation in word, are the special character- 
istics of Napoleonic policy. ‘Dissimulation, it 
is true, may easily be met with courteous dis- 
trust, and swiftness of attack will not endanger 
those who are constantly prepared. 

It is grievous that an attitude of armed 
watchfulness should be the only one possible 
for prudent States; but while one pretext 
after another is found for increasing the arma- 
ments of France, it needs a higher character 
for veracity than the French Emperor enjoys 
to beget a lively faith in the sincerity of peace- 
ful professions made by the master of four 
hundred thousand bayonets, and ofa fleet 
scarcely, if-at all, inferior to our own. The 
army need not trouble us much, if it were 
twice as large, but even if Louis Napoleon 
were the most high-minded of princes, the 
strength to which his navy has attained has 
rendered it the duty of England, in common 
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prudence, to shelter herself behind her natu- 
ral bulwark—a Channel Fleet. We do not 
helieve that the additional expenditure for 
such a purpose need be considerable ; but let 
the cost be what it may, it will be a trifling 
premium to pay for absolute immunity from 
all attack. ‘I'wenty sail actually in commis- 
sion, supported by the force of gunboats that 
could be rapidly got ready for sea as they 
were wanted, would leave us little to fear 
from any quarter. The Channel would be our 
own, whatever course the affairs of Europe 
might take; and it is not impossible that, by 
maintaining a home fleet, England would con- 
tribute more effectually to the preservation of 
peace abroad than by flattering the caprices 
or adopting the policy of the present occupant 
of the Tuilleries. It is not merely the possi- 
bility of sudden danger that renders a Chan- 
nel Fleet essential to the efficiency of our 
navy. Unwillingas we may be to admit it, it is 
notorious that the Queen’s service is not popu- 
lar among seamen. Whatever scheme the 
Commission on the manning of the Navy may 
suggest, we have at present no compulsory 
means of securing crews for the fleet, nor 
have we succeeded in tempting the better 
class of sailors to prefer a frigate to a mer- 
chantman. It is not very astonishing that 
able seamen, who can double their wages by 
shifting from the navy to the ships of any of 
the great mail lines, should demand their dis- 


charge on the very day that their period of 
service expires. At the existing rates of pay, 
the most surprising thing is that any sailors 
should be induced to ship on board of a man- 
of-war, when they can command much higher 
pay in the merchant service, or in the Ameri- 


can navy. Unless some kind of conscription 
is established, there are but two ways of se- 
curing a ready supply of sailors. One is by 
a very considerable increase of wages, and the 
other by the permanent maintenance of a 
large body of men either actually afloat or 
under obligations to serve when wanted. 

So far as the mere question of manning the 
navy is concerned, the object might no doubt 
be attained by either method, but it is not 
improbable that the entire cost of an effective 
Channel Fleet kept constantly in commission 
would be less than that of raising the scale of 
pay sufficiently to give to the navy the com- 
mand of the market. As a mere matter of 
economy, therefore, the policy of keeping up 
a Channel Fleet may be the best, that could 
be adopted ; and it will, we trust, come to be 
considered as much a matter of course to 
garrison the Channel at all times with our 
ships as to man the fortificagions of Dover or 
Portsmouth. But the present urgency is not 
to be measured by these general considerations 
alone. While Naar policy is what it is, 
and the French navy what it is, we need a 
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powerful Channel Fleet, not merely to im- 
arp the general organization of the navy, 

ut as an ever ready protection against risks 
to which England need not and should -not 
be exposed. The material support of an irre- 
sistible force in the narrow seas is as neces- 
sary for our own safety as for the dignity of 
our foreign policy, and if there be any truth 
in the rumor that a considerable addition to 
the Navy Estimates is in comtemplation, it 
may be inferred that Ministers have resolved 
to leave our shores no longer in their present 
defenceless state. For once, the wisest course 
will be also the most popular, and Lord Derby 
will consult the interests of his party no less 
than those of the country by placing England 
once more in absolute security behind the 
guns of a Channel Fleet. 





From The Saturday Review, 29 Jan. 
A EUROPEAN CONGRESS. 

THE proposal of a Congress, which appears 
in so many French papers and pamphlets, is 
as gratifying as the lawyer’s letter which 
announces an unprovoked Chancery suit. The 
suggestion that a quarrel which was not known 
to exist may possibly be adjusted without 
proceeding to extremities, might provoke an 
irritable temper into a defiance of the ag- 
gressor to do his worst. While all the arse- 
nals of France are ringing with sounds of 
preparation, the aes for a rupture seems 
to be constantly shifting, nor is it even certain 
where the blow will fall. The calculated in- 
solence of the address to Baron Hiibner was 
understood to menace an attack in Italy, but 
the organs of the French Government have 
since been instructed to rake up the embers 
of the endless Turkish controversy. It seems 
that there has been bribery at Jassy, or 
intimidation at Bucharest; and the Austrian 
demonstration on the Save, if it had taken 
effect, might have threatened the indepen- 
dence of the Servian Assembly. The diplo- 
matists of Europe are therefore invited to 
meet, that the Imperial mind may no longer 
be shocked by violations of constitutional 
freedom in the Principalities, the Legations, 
or any other foreign province. The prelimi- 
nary demand of a litigious plaintiff for an 
equitable adjustment of alleged differences 
may be intended either to faciliate the imme- 
diate attainment of his object, or to furnish a 
pretext, if the offer is rejected, for ulterior 
measures of oppression. In either case, a kind 
of advantage is secured by a negotiation, 
which seems to imply that there is somethin, 
to negotiate about. 

The precedents which are quoted in support 
of the scheme of a General Congress are 
either inapplicable or discouraging. Assem- 
blies of the kind have, in almost all instances, 
been held for the purpose of coercing or set- 
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ting aside one of the Great Powers who 
assumed the collective policy of Europe; and 
at present England and Prussia will assuredly 
‘not be prepared to join any coalition against 
the security of Austria. At Vienna, the vic- 
torious allies were engaged in settling among 
themselves the terms which were to be im- 
posed on France; and some years later, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the Duke of Richelieu was 
still soliciting from the assembled sovereigns 
the withdrawal of the army of occupation. 
The Congress of Verona was engaged in over- 
ruling the opposition of England to the policy 
of the Holy Alliance, and its result consisted 
in the dispatch across the Pyrenees of the 
army which Chateaubriand directed and which 
the Duke of Angouleme commanded. Minor 
Conferences of the same kind were held at 
Téplitz and elsewhere, when the absolute 
sovereigns of Northern and Eastern Europe 
thought it expedient to counteract the meas- 
ures of England and of constitutional France. 
No instance can be quoted in which the five 
Great Powers met by solemn appointment for 
the purpose of consulting harmoniously on the 
means of promoting a common policy. For 
such purposes the representatives of thé differ- 
ent Governments at any capital of Europe 
may be instructed to enter into communica- 
tion. without pomp or notoriety, A Congress 
implies a resistance which can only be over- 


come by the use of some extraordinary ma- 
chinery. 


At Paris, after the conclusion of the armis- 
tice with Russia, the plenipotentiaries of the 
neutral Powers undertook to join the success- 
ful belligerents in negotiating the terms of 
submission on the part of the Czar; and it 
soon appeared that, while Austria was in 
earnest, France had virtually changed sides 
for the purpose of laying the foundation of a 
separate coalition with her recent antagonist. 
The arrangements which were made under 
these conflicting influences were in many 
respects unsatisfactory, but still they were in 
the nature of contrivances for the settlement 
of disputed questions. The firmness of the 
English Government afterwards defeated some 
of the intrigues by which French diplomacy 
attempted to relieve Russia from the stipula- 
tions of the treaty, and although many diffi- 
culties still remain, it cannot be said that the 
condition cf Europe. has in any respect been 
rendered more insecure by the decisions of 
1856. The proposed Congress, on the other 
hand, is asked to unsettle territorial relations, 
to re-open the treaties of Vienna, and to enact, 
or rather to assume, a novel code of interna- 
tional law. The professed advocates of the 
project affect to insist on the legal rights 
already secured to the dependencies of Turkey, 
while they demand an exceptional interven- 
tion in favor of certain Italian provinces. It is 
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evident that no act of supreme legislation can 
be necessary for the maintenance of existing 
charters, and it is absurd to suppose that any 
Great Power will accept the decision of foreign 
Governments on matters relating to the con- 
tinuance of its own territorial sovereignty. A 
vote given by France and Russia for the 
detachment of Lombardy from the Austrian 
Empire would be an. act of useless diplomatic 
impertinence, only tending to envenom the 
character of the war which must necessarily 
follow. It is indeed difficult to suppose that 
the master of Poland would gratuitous:y 
establish the precedent of interference in be- 
half of subject nationalities, but the agitation 
which is at present officially encouraged in 
France can scarcely tend to any more plausible 
result. 

The impudence of the loyal pamphleteers 
is worthy rather of American filibusters than 
of publicists accustomed to that equality of 
strength and similarity in civilization which 
have created for Europe a system of public 
law. One amateur diplomatist has discovered 
in the practice of railway expropriation an 
analogy for the forcible removal of Austria 
from Italy, moyennant finance. If private 
property may be taken by legal authority for 
purposes of public utility, why should not an 
enlightened Congress give a notice, under the 
international “ Lands Clauses Act,” for the 
acquisition of Lombardy by the King of Sar- 
dinia, or, perhaps, by one of his connections P 
The analogy would be perhaps still more per- 
fect, if a precedent existed for the compulsory 
transfer of land from a private owner to his 
needy or covetous neighbor ; but the principal 
objection to the etna consists in the ulti- 
mate necessity of carrying out the ejectment 
by force. If war must come at last, England: 
might perhaps prefer to dispense with the 
superfluous establishment of a principle which 
would soon be found applicable to the Chan- 
nel Islands, or to Ireland itself. A Congress'to 
consider the claims of the Phoenix Club might 
think fit to expropriate the usurping descend- 
ants of Henry II.; and even in the case of 
Lombardy, the provision for compensation 
seems to be rather indefinite. 

Another writer, appealing more directly to 
what French sophists call the logical instincts 
of the nation, oracularly announces that 
France is le soldat de Dieu—a phrase which 
seems borrowed from Attila’s famous title of 
the Scourge vf God. There seems to be an 
inveterate belief in the popular mind, that 
the armies which overran the Continent under 
Napoleon left behind them, in the countries 
which they conquered, some invaluable doc- 
trine in exchange for the by no means value- 
less commodities which they took away with 
them, or consumed on the spot. Whether 
Germany ever received ideas worth the two 
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or three hundred millions sterling which were 
¢xtorted by Napoleon and his Marshals, is a 
question which, in the absence of a recognized 
standard of comparative value, it would be 
difficult to answer. Englishmen are afflicted 
with an obstinate incapacity for discovering in 
the Imperial crusades any theory except the 
familiar doctrine, “ that they should take who 
have the power, and they should keep who 
can.” Under the Restoration, the mission of 
the French soldier consisted in the abolition 
of the Spanish Constitution, and in the subse- 
quent resumption of absolute power by the 
excellent Ferdinand. But Alexander, who 
talked over Montmorency and Chateaubriand 
at Verona, may claim some share in the hon- 
orable achievement; and Austria, which had 
three years before, under precisely similar 
circumstances, restored another Ferdinand to 
the throne of Naples, may be thought to have 
earned a share in the honor of executing the 
decrees of Providence. Once more, in 1849, 
the divine mission was carried out by the 
vombardment of Rome, the suppression of 
the Republic, and the restoration-of the Pope 
to the power which he stiil exercises under 
the protection of a French garrison. It is 
strange that the same authority should be 
quoted in support of a project of making war 
on Austria for sharing with equal right the 
same sacred protectorate. At a time when 


the soldat de Dieu was acting in concert with 


the Holy Alliance, and while the Most Chris- 
tian King still reigned by right divine, Bé- 
ranger enumerated with indignant accuracy 


the various claimants to the divine sanction | } 


for the exercise of their various powers, and 
his réfrain furnishes the best criticism on the 
- pretensions of the present disturber of Europe 
to make a similar appeal :— 


“ Si c’est de par moi qu’ils regnent de la sorte, 

Je veux, dit le bon Dieu, que le diable m’em- 

porte.” 

The only securities for the peace of the 
world consist in the strength of independent 
Powers, and in the just dislike of the French 
people to taxation and to the conscription. 

‘he large force which Austria possesses in 
Italy will make the aggressor hesitate if he is 
serious in his ostensible purpose, and it may 
be hoped that a Channel fleet will soon be a 
conclusive argument against any more treach- 
erous design. It is difficult to explain the 
capricious folly which has sacrificed the results 
of years of effort to be admitted into the 
legitimate family of kings. The would-be 
conqueror sinks back into the military usurper, 
and reminds Europe that his dynasty is in- 
compatible with peace, as he has already 
proved to France that it was necessarily fatal 
to freedom. ‘There is no danger, under pres- 
sent circumstances, that the Great Powers 
will consent to a Congress which could only 
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serve as an excuse or a preparation for war. 
The task of diplomacy is happily not. ex- 
hausted, but all necessary communications 
will result in the warning that the author of 
wanton hostilities will probably be the vietim 
of his own lawless ambition. : 





From The Economist, 29 Jan. 
CONGRESSES: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


“ CANNING,” says the historian of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, quoting from Mr. Canning’s 
biographer, “ a ys protested against t 
system of holding Congresses for the govern- 
ment of the world.” We are now told that a 
European Congress can alone settle the ques- 
tions at issue between France, Piedmont, and 
Austria. We must renew Mr. Canning’s pro- 
test: and in the present instance it applies 
with double force ; for it is not simply a pro- 
test against holding a Congress for the “ goy- 
ernment of the world,” but against holding 
one for the express purpose of unsettling 
such “ government of the world” as a former 
Congress had established. It was the Con- 
gress of Vienna which established Austria in 
Lombardy, and now unreasonably enough it 
appears to be proposed to hold a similar Con- 
gress for the purpose of excluding her from 
Lombardy. This appears to be the only 
pene suggestion which has been heard from 
iigh quarters in France. It has been sud- 
denly taken up by the Journal des Débats, 
which had hitherto refused all concession to 
the war spirit,—and it is canvassed by the 
press of this country with more or less favor 
in proportion to the Austrian or anti-Austrian 
leanings of the particular organ. Those pa- 
pers which, like the Zimes, ridicule the ery 
for Italian nationality, repudiate also the juris- 
diction of a Congress ;—those, on the other 
hand, which, like the Daily News, favor that 
ery, call out for a revision by a new Court. of 
Arbitration of the territorial limits of Austria 
on the ground that her present position seems 
to threaten the peace of Europe. 

To us it seems that the side taken as to the 
expediency of a European Congress ought 
not to rest in the least on the Italian or Aus- 
trian bias of different politicians, but on the 
common-sense consideration of what a Con- 
gress could be expected to do, and what it 
could not be expected to do, without the ut- 
ter failure, confusion, and disappointment of 
our hopes. There is no political mistage 
greater than that halfpolicy, which gratui- 
tously gives an opportunity to a power really 
desirous of war of getting credit for an appar- 
ent wish to preserve the tranquillity of Europe 
by its willingness to debate in Congress what 
it is absurd to suppose that any Congress can 
really determine. The Government of France 
is at present obviously desirous of war, and 
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yet desirous also to get the credit of wishing for 
peace. What can be more unwise than to 
rlay into his hands, by helping France to rep- 
resent afresh as open questions in a European 
Congress, the very points which have been 
regarded as politically closed ever since the 
Congress of 1815, but, which, once treated as 
open questions again, would give her a color- 
able diplomatic position which she has not at 
present got P 

The truth is, that there is no open ques- 
tion of any importance between Austria and 
France, which a European Congress could at 
the present moment pretend to determine. 
Every one knows that the real bone of con- 
tention is Lombardy, It may be said that the 
political condition of the States of the Church 
might be discussed, and the terms on which 
the French and Austrians should withdraw 
their army of occupation. And no doubt that 
would be made the starting point for the dis- 
cussion, if any European Congress were to as- 
semble. At the same time we all know that 
the real difficulty on which all such discussion 
would immediately turn would be the state of 
Lombardy. Austria would decline to with- 
draw her garrison from Ancona, on the plea, 
that the retirement of foreign troops would be 
the signal of insurrection in the Pope’s do- 
minions, and that the flame of rebellion once 
kindled could not fail to spread to her own do- 
minions in Lombardy. Nor could such an 
answer fail to raise the broad question as to 
the expediency of her rule in Lombardy,—a 
question which Austria would, of course, en- 
tirely decline toenter upon. And so the Con- 
gress must end with merely lending an ap- 

earance of moderation to the attitude of 

rance, and a show of diplomatic ground to 
her present policy, of which it is in fact en- 
tirely destitute. 

A Congress is only in place where there 
exists a real desire, on the part of all the in- 
fluential States which compose it, to come to 
an agreement, and a sufficiently near approxi- 
mation of opinion to render discussion useful 
instead of dangerous. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that any fundamental revolution in the 
state of Europe,—whether just or unjust in a 
moral point of view, matters not,—can be 
brought about by a Congress. A Congress 
must always take its stand either on a pre- 
scriptive right of long standing and obvious 
justice, or on the status quo. It has no pre- 
tence for interfering with the status quo, un- 
less it be in accordance with the indignant 
mofal opinion of Europe violated by some 
flagrant breach of international equity. Then, 
indeed, and then only, an overwhelming com- 
bination against the offending State may com- 
pel it to disgorge its prey. But in any other 
case it can only settle the affairs of Europe 
in accordance with the existing balance of 
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power. This may be just or unjust,—and 
uite as often unjust as just,—still it is all a 
ngress can do: any effective appeal againat 
the actual preponderance of any one great 
military power in a European Congress,— 
unless it be a preponderance so dangerous as 
to unite all the other powers against it,—is 
useless in a mere conference. Each power is 
certain to hold its own,—and to break up the 
Congress altogether rather than be deprived 
of what it believes it has the power to retain. 
Thus in 1815 the annexation of Poland to 
Russia was an act of even far grosser injustice 
than the recognition of the right of Austria 
to Lombardy ; and yet the protests of the dis- 
sentient powers were quite unable to prevent 
it. It is perfectly clear that a Congress is in 
general only able to arrange European affairs 
on the general basis of admitting that each 
State shall keep what it has at present within 
its grasp,—that it is at least only on the 
minor questions of boundaries, mutual ex- 
changes, and compensation,—on which some- 
thing might be yielded for the sake of peace, 
—that it can act with effect. 

If any more radical change than this is to 
be effected, it can only be effected by war, 
and whether the change be just or unjust can 
make no difference. Poland could only have 
averted her unjust fate in 1815 by a success- 
ful resistance. And now Lombardy, however 
just the cause of Italian liberty may be con- 
sidered, can never expect to expel the Aus- 
trians from their long occupation except by 
war. Congresses are not fit instruments for 
the revision of the map of Europe. And 
they are equally unfit, whether the revision 
proposed be proposed by a power like France, 
ent on aggression and conquest—or by a 
power like Piedmont, bent on restoring a 
national Government to a neighboring prov- 
ince that has long groaned under a foreign 
yoke. Congresses are of use only as family 
agreements are of use—where the general 
terms are already assumed, and only the de- 
tails need discussion. A just, but long un- 
recognized, claim, is as much out of place, 
when pleading in a European Convention, as 
is an unjust and unrecognized claim. Both 
alike must make good their power to com- 
mand a revision of the map of Europe, before 
they can expect to be gravely listened to in a 
European Congress. 

Whether, then, we consider the proposal 
for summoning a Congress from the French 
or from the Italian point of view, it seems to 
us equaliy inexpedient and inapplicable. As 
regards France, to allow her to bring the 
Italian question before a Congress would he 
to concede some kind of appearance of right 
to her dangerous and gratuitous interference 
in Italian politics. At present it is impossi- 
ble to show that she has any grievance which 
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can even solicit the attention of a Congress 
of European States. Once let her involve 
Europe in a discussion of her proposals, and 
she would quickly find some color for the 
position she had assumed. As regards Italy, 
we must never forget that if the Italian party 
have justice on their side at all,—it is not the 
legal justice founded on European conven- 
tions and contracts, which are clearly on the 
side of Austria. No Congress could pretend 
to a higher authority than the Congress of 
Vienna which re-established Austria in Italy. 
If, therefore, her position there be disputed, 
it is vain to camenl to a Congress, for the au- 
thority of Congresses is ipso facto denied. 
No position could be falser than that of Italy 
sueing to a European Congress to undo what 
a European Congress did, and what has so 
remained for upwards of forty years. We 
believe the step contemplated by Piedmont 
is altogether a false one,—but at least she 
has no justification for it to which a Congress 
could listen,—since she advances her claim 
on those deeper patriotic grounds that under- 
mine the authority of such Conventions alto- 
gether. 


From The Spectator, 5 Feb. 
DAYLIGHT THROUGH THE THUNDER- 
CLOUDS. 


THE opening night of the Session is caleu- 
lated far more to cheer those who are anxious 
for peace, than those who are eager to see 
Italy relieved from the monstrous perernens 
which she has so long endured, but which 
have become so intolerable since Italians have 
at once learned the measure of their national 
disgrace and the practicability of their rescue. 
If Leopold the First proved what could be 
made of Italians even under Austrian rule, 
Victor Emmanuel and his statesmen have 
shown that Italians of the present day may 
take their stand beside their forefathers at 
any age of the world. But they are kept 
down by a combination of alien Powers; and 
when ‘et is a rumor that they may find 
help to rise up and shake off their oppression, 
they learn that England, whose land has been 
the cradle of liberty, discourages the attempt. 
On the opening night of the Session Ministers 
avowed the resolve “to maintain the faith of 
treaties” with Austria, frowning on the sup- 
posed mission of France to take up the sword 
for Italy, and reproving Piedmont for dynastic 
“ambitions.” ‘The leaders of the Opposition, 
Members of the late Government, not only 
concur in this tone and policy but almost dic- 
tate it; and Ministers have the support of 
those men who profess to represent the most 
cultivated, thoughtful, and philanthropic sec- 
tions of the English upper classes,—men like 
Lord Carlisle, Lerd Grey,and Lord Brougham. 

At the first blush, therefore, we might appre- 
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hend that Italy, condemned for being too ex- 
treme in her aspirations, will be left to the 
fate of accident and of Austria. 

There is indeed an exception to this utter- 
ance. At the first meeting of Parliament it 
is from Lord John Russell that we hear a 
more gy and positive declaration of the 
wrongs that Italy has endured, as wrongs that 
ought to be redressed. And there is no doubt 
that Lord John only gives utterance to the feel- 
ings of Englishmen at large. Of course this 
country is anxious for the maintenance of peade, 
—trade always suffers in war; but who came 
forward more readily to support the war with 
Russia than our middle class? When the 
Spanish war to uphold a constitutional crown 
was announced on the Stock Exchange, the 
denizens of that commercial palace shouted 
for joy; but undoubtedly at the present day, 
Italy, always esteemed more than Turkey or 
Spain, is esteemed more than ever; while 
Piedmont has shown that the question of Italy 
has become what we English call practical. 

On_a little closer examination, however, we 
do not find that dissidence between the course 
proposed by Government and the course which 
would unquestionably be grateful to the coun- 
try. At the Paris Conference in 1856, the 
Plenipotentiaries discussed the occupation of 
various states by foreign troops, and England 
undertook that her forces should be speedily 
withdrawn from Greece. Lord Normanby 
had agreed with the President of the Republic 
to send French troops to Rome, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order, not, it was ex- 
pressly said, of acting with hostility towards 
the Italians. Lord Normanby agreed in that 
mission ; in the conference of ’56 Lord Cl&r- 
endon agreed with Count Walewski that it 
would be desirable to withdraw the troops. 
It is now explained that our Government will 
countenance no general appeal to arms on 
behalf of Italy at large, but simply an en- 
deavor to expedite the withdrawal of troop. 
from the Roman States with an’amendment 
of the local administration. But that is pre- 
cisely the practical commencement of the plan 
which Count Cavour laid before the Conference 
for the gradual and conservative redemption 
of Italy. He proposed that the foreign troops 
should be withdrawn; that the Legations 
should be placed under a secular government ; 
that the Roman Government should give guar- 
antee for better administration ; and with re- 
spect to the other provinces, simply that while 
treaties should perhaps be more correctly ob- 
served, communications should be established 
with the moderate party in each Italian State, 
in order to promote a peaceful improvement 
of administration ; but above all he insisted 
upon beginning practically with Rome; and 
we now learn that Ministers have fallen back 
upon that course, with the acquiescence of 
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France, and with the support which the Op- 
position leaders cannot refuse, 

It is acourse which might be enforced with- 
out further delay. It is net absolutely neces- 
sary in our view, that France should await the 
withdrawal of the Austrian troops; for if on 
the withdrawal of the French troops Austria 
were to advance further, it would be she who 
would make flagrant and a new violation of 
those treaties which she has already broken ; 
though it seems Austrian breach of treaties is 
to be condoned, while they are to be literally 
observed in her favor. 

We may be told that steps so vigorous 
would be in spirit, if not in letter aggressive, 
and that they would lead to war. If there 
were a war, as we have said already, it would 
necessarily terminate in a Congress to settle 
the peace; and we do not know why states- 
men should not takea short cut to that pacific 
termination, and supersede the war by antici- 
pating the conference with which it must end. 

n the 15th of January we observed— 


“But is war the sole means to this end ? 
Certainly not. Every statesman, especially 
the true friends of Italy, would exclaim against 
provoking a conflict now. There is not a 

overnment in Europe which would not lose 
by tumult. All of the royal class would be 
disposed to chastise that one which should be 
convicted of the offence of provoking tumult. 
Should the approach of war be sufficiently 
apparent, all would agree in steps to prevent 
it; and the obvious step for that purpose is, 
to summon a European Congress. 


On Thursday night Mr. Disraeli said to the 
House of Commons— 


“ While we have refrained from obtrusively 
thrusting ourselves forward—while we have 
used every persuasion to induce France and 
Austria to combine together and unite their 
influence for the great object, the improve- 
ment of the Italian Government—we have 
also told them that if the result of their de- 
liberations be that it would, in their opinion, 
be of importance that the other great signa- 
tories of the treaties of 1815 should combine 
with them for ulterior and ultimate purposes 
—if, for example, some new arrangement of 
the territory of Central Italy should be deemed 
by France and Austria necessary and expedi- 
ent—we would assist them to the utmost with 
our counsel and influence to bring about such 
a result, and we would call upon the other 
signatories of the great treaties of 1815 to join 
and aid in that object.” 





From The Press, 5 Feb. 
THE PROSPECTS OF THE POPE. 


Ir one person in Europe has more reason 
than another to quail at the signs of the times, 
and to draw dark auguries from a red sky and 
gathering clouds, it is that venerable gentle- 
man who presides over the See of Rome, and 
is known be the double title of Sovereign and 
Pontiff. Here is a man in whom centre 
greater anomalies than in any other human 
creature. He claims the spiritual rule of 
Christendom, while exercising secular rule over 
the poorest and pettiest territory in Italy. 
The grandest of religious titles is accorded to 
the monarch of the worst governed of modern 
States. He who claims to set up and pull 
down thrones, to plant and to pluck up, to 
establish and to destroy, is himself the creature 
of the most wretched Executive that ever 
mocked a great people with a show of govern- 
ment, or crushed out civil liberty under the 
pretence of spiritual and paternal affection. 


‘On the throne of the Cesars sits a man whose 


sovereignty is a nullity. Where in ancient 
times a noble race won freedom for the world, 
the chains of mental and moral slavery are 
forged with ruthless iniquity. The sons of the 
men who taught nations to be free are them- 
selves fast bound in misery and iron. The 
city that led the van of civilization now lin- 
gers in its rear. The darkness of superstition 
broods over the ancient home of learning, 
eloquence, and philosophy; and all that is 
corrupt in religion and bad in government, all 
that is helpless, pitiable, and lost to hope and 
improvement, have sified their way through 
every bad Government, and every form of 
wrong-doing, and found their centre in th 
Eternal City. The worst specimen of civil 
authority flourishes where the claims of spirit- 
ual authority are loudest, and Rome becomes 
the centre of the two greatest moral contradic- 
tions that human experience has ever seen. 
It is there that Pio Nono in his declining 
years sits to watch the troubles of Europe, to 
listen to the rising of the winds, to mark the 
swelling of the waters, and to calculate the 
chances whether the waves will die, or break 
with overwhelming fury at the foot of the 
Seven Hills. Such a position demands our 
pity. To be the occupant of a throne whose 
foundations are shaken; to be the embodi- 
ment of power that is growing effete, the 
representative of interests that cannot be real- 
ized; to sit only in the cold shadow of past 
greatness, and to find even that failing; to be 
tied to a position which in the nature of things 
cannot be improved because it is in itself a 
violation of right principles, and repugnant to 
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the best human interests; to be weak in that 
which is really great, and great only in that 
which the advancing tide of human progress 
pronounces weak, and is sure to sweep away, 
and withal to be consumed by a love of tradi- 
tions that have been glorious, but now are 
obsolete, and bound without redemption to a 
system that is condemned already,—this is 
indeed a spectacle unprecedented for sadness 
and costly instructiveness in the history of the 
world. It is, moreover, a matter of European 
anxiety. 

Yet this is, beyond doubt, the actual posi- 
tion of the Pope at this moment. Ten years 
ago the scourge of a revolutionary storm 
burst over Europe, sweeping away in its fury 
Principalities and Powers, and putting to the 
severest test the institutions of every country, 
and the loyalty of every subject. Rome was 
shaken to her centre. Her people rose, the 
Pope’s favorite Minister was shot, the tradi- 
tionary reverence for His Holiness was extin- 
guished by the wild passion of rebellion, and; 
in the disguise of a menial in livery, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth fled before the sheep 
of his own pasture. Whatever may have 
been the tenaciiy of his spiritual rule, his 
temporal power was gone. Never with the 
consent of his subjects would he have re-occu- 
pied the throne of the Cesars. But what his 
own people would not do, the great Roman 
Catholic Powers of France and Austria, the 
two elder children of the Church, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer aptly designated 
them, undertook to effect; and the man who 
should have reigned by the consent of his 
people, and owed his safety to the beneficence 
of his rule, was lifted back to power by the 
bayonets of foreign armies, and walked up the 
steps of the Pontifical Throne through a 
track red with the blood of subjects whom, as 
aking, he had oppressed, and as a pontiff 
had demoralized. The lesson of this terrible 
—- in his life he madly failed to learn. 

en years have passed away, and the ills that 
roused the people to fury in 1848 remain un- 
redressed. Sunk in helplessness and super- 
stition, they groan under the worst form of 
Government that can oppress mankind, and 
see no hope of deliverance. When the 
instincts of the nation rise toward liberty, the 
yoke of strangers keeps them down. The 
dominant action of the Church stamps out 





the life of the State, and exemplifies the 
action of the medieval rule—Pontifex dom- | 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE POPE. 


inus et Imperator servus. Linked by con- 
cordats to the most absolute powers of Eu- 
rope, Rome is in bondage with the bound, 
and alien from the free. 

At such a time it is proposed to withdraw 
the troops that have upheld this crushing 
misrule. France—with what ‘motives we 
have not now to inquire—desires to recede 
from the anomalous position she has so long 
held in Rome. According to her own ac- 
counts she waits only for a promise from 
Austria to do the like, and then the subjects 
of Central Italy would proceed to move in 
their own affairs. What would be the conse- 
quence of such a movement is past all human 
sagacity to foretell. The Sacred College, 
under the guidance of Cardinal Antonelli, are 
not likely to concede much. The sanctions 
of the Church have been so often invoked to 
back up the misdoings of the State, that an 
attempt greatly to improve the latter would 
east upon the former a reflection that would 
mar its title to infallibility, and from which it 
would not be likely to recover. The one has 
leaned upon the other so long that neither 
can fall without serious injury to both. And 
yet no calmly reflecting man can doubt that 
the great severance must come ere long, and 
the Bishop of Rome must choose between 
two alternatives—must be content with his 
primacy, or see his sovereignty vested in 
other hands. As time marches on, and the 


circumstances of the world alter, the princi- 
ples of Roman Government must be modified, 
and the distinction between the sacred and 
the secular rule be widely drawn instead of 


being confounded as heretofore. The circum- 
stances of Europe seem to rencer it probable 
that this solution of the difficulty is not very 
remote, and men now living may yet survive 
to, witness the rending of ties that have been 
entwined for centuries, to see the successor of 
Gregory the Great occupying his throne 
within the limits which that illustrious Pon- 
tiff acknowledged, and content to rule the 
Churches that own his supremacy, and to 
leave the Roman people to settle for them- 
selves their own form of government. Such 
a course would. place the Pope in his proper 
position, would give back to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. The emancipation of Cen- 
tral Italy would be cheaply purchased at such 
a price, and at less, we are certain, can it 
never be purchased or brought about at all. 
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Tue close of last year brought good news 
from Africa, and intelligence of travels and 
explorations in other quarters. Dr. Living- 
stone had succeeded in getting up the river as 
far as Tete, and further, and seemed hopeful 
of accomplishing his object. Great was the 
joy of his Makalolo, who had waited so long 
for his return, at seeing him again, though 
thirty of the faithful fellows had been carried 
off by small pox, and six killed by a rebel 
chief. The health of the Europeans was good; 
but the engine of the steam-launch disap- 
pointed expectation, and had been named the 
Asthmatic. About thirty hundredweights of 
coal, the first ever dug in that region, had 
been got, of good quality; a deposit of specu- 
lar iron-ore had been discovered, and ebony, 
teak, and lignum-vite in the forests on the 
river-banks. .One point worth notice is, that 
Dr. Livingstone thinks the river will prove to 
be easily navigable in all seasons for a vessel 
drawing not more than thirty inches, if the 
Portuguese will only drive in a few piles in 
places where a channel should be scoured. 

The news from the Niger expedition is 
favorable; the new steamer Sunbeam had 
entered the river, and will, it is hoped, make 
a successful trip up to Timbuctoo.—The em- 
peror of Brazil has commissioned a scientific 
expedition to explore the interior of his em- 
pire, and take note of its botany, mineralogy, 
geology, and zodlogy, as well as to determine 
latitudes by astronomical observations, from 
which important resultsiare anticipated. The 
party are all native Brazilians, animated with 
a desire to show that their country is in 
earnest in its endeavors after knowledge and 
civilization.—Another expedition is set on foot 
in Australia, headed by Major Warburton, to 
try once more to get from south to north. 
Certain travellers who crossed Lake Torrens, 
and were then missing for awhile, and given 
up as lost, made their way down to the coast, 
and report that they found the interior to be 
well watered, and not a desert, as is commonly 
believed.—At St. Petersburg, a report has 
lately been published, received from a Russian 
traveller on the Amour, giving particulars of 
the botany and geography of the country 
watered by that great river. There are large 
forests of valuable timber, and on the borders 
of the Ussuri, a river flowing out of China, he 
found the sparse Chinese population familiar 
with the potato, cultivating it as an ordinary 


article of food, on an alluvial soil eminently 
fertile. The mouth of the Amour, under fifty- 
three degrees north, is in a less favorable 
climate than its upper course: snow falls 
within the first ten days of October ; the river 
is frozen by the middle of November, an 
intense cold follows, and the navigation 
remains closed till the end of the first week in 
May. Hence, vessels can enter the river only . 
during six months of the year. While thus 

engaged in the far north-east, Russia is actively 

pushing her trade-enterprise in Europe; and 

amongst her latest schemes is one for 4 line 

of steamers up the Rhion to Tiflis. There is 

deep policy in all these commercial under- 

takings; they result in increase of influence 

as well as of wealth. 

In the United States, another polar expedi- 
tion is talked of. Dr. Hayes has read a paper 
to the Geographical Society of New York, 
showing that with a vessel of one hundred 
tons and a dozen men, he will make his way 
up Smith’s Sound, verify Dr. Kane’s dis- 
coveries, and push on to the pole. We should 
be glad to see Brother Jonathan try his hand 
once more in the arctic regions, and emulate 
the scientific researches there carried on by 
British explorers. The coming summer will, 
it is thought, bring news of him, and of his 
search for traces of Sir John Franklin. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the Atlantic 
cable, electric telegraphs are making progress. 
The line from Sydney to Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne is at work; the cable laid from Galle 
across the Strait of Manaar to Madras is now 
open tothe public. The const-line from Mad- 
ras to Calcutta is complete, and in November 
last, the arrival of the overland mail at Galle 
was signalled to Calcutta in twenty-four hours. 
The line from Kurachee to Bombay is also 
complete; and now there is not a city of im- 
portance in India which is not in telegraphic 
communication with the seat of government. 
—It has been suggested that a cable laid from 
the Cape de Verds to St. Paul’s in Brazil, a 
distance of about nine hundred miles, would be: 
the easiest way of communicating with South 
America. Meanwhile, Professor Trowbridge 
in his report addressed to the superintendent 
of the United States Coast-survey, denies the 
existence of the plateau said to stretch along 
the bottom of the Atlantic from Newfound- 
land to Ireland, drawing his conclusions from 
two sets of soundings made in the most care- 





ful manner. He ascribes a general untrust- 
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worthiness to the deep-sea soundings which 
were much talked about a year or two ago. 
He thinks it demonstrated that the friction of 
even a small line when a great length is run 
out, is sufficient to hold the lead in suspension, 
and that the true way would be to have the 
coil of line enclosed within the lead, so that 
the lead as it sinks shall not have to drag the 
line after it. This is a suggestion which per- 
haps may be turned to account by practical 
men. Time would be saved by a weight de- 
scending at a uniform rate, irrespective of 
depth. At present, it takes one hour and a 
half to sink three thousand fathoms. Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge believes the range of error 
in the Atlantic soundings to be five hundred 
fathoms, which if correct, shows that high hills 
may have altogether escaped discovery by the 
vessels employed in taking the depth. 

Mr. Hearder of Plymouth, a name de- 
servedly well known in electrical seience, 
makes it appear that the construction of the 
Atlantic cable was essentially faulty, the con- 
ductor being much too small. He explains 
the law that, if we take a length of copper- 
wire as a conductor, we find that a wire of 
twice the thickness will conduct twice as well. 
A wire good for two hundred miles will not 
be good for a thousand, unless ten times 
thicker. Moreover, although gutta-percha is a 
good insulator, there is a constant loss of sig- 
nalling power, for the electricity oozes out 
along the whole length of the cable. The 
discussion of these views will perhaps lead to 
the desired improvement, and we entertain 
no doubt of eventual success in establishing 
telegraphic communication across the Atlantic. 
Mr. Hearder says that the present cable need 
not be regarded as lost, but may be employed 
as the return-wire, instead of working, in tech- 
nical phrase, “ to earth ;” whereby a consider- 
able saving of power would be effected. 
While matters are maturing for a new at- 
tempt, a company has started for a compre- 
hensive system of telegraphic communication 
throughout London. They propose to stretch 
their wires above the house-tops, and send 
messages for a uniform charge of four pence. 

An interesting paper read before the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Wray has given cotton-spinners 
and cotton-growers too, something important 
to think about. The quantity required by 
England annually is nine hundred and twenty 
million pounds. The United States cultivates 
seven million acres of cotton, and produces 
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three million bales. According to Mr. Wray, 
there are in India double that number of acres 
under cotton, producing from four million to 
five million bales a year for home consump- 
tion—that is, for India itself. This is a fact 
not generally known; it may be accepted as 
an indication that cotton-growing in our re- 
conquered empire is hopefully extensible; 
and with laborers, willing to work for 6s. a 
month, Mr. Wray recommends Englishmen 
to start and cultivate on their own account, 
instead of buying from the natives. 

Among the special prizes offered by the 
Society of Arts in their list just published, is 
their gold medal, “ for the discovery of a sub- 
stitute for cotton, to be produced in such 
quantities and at such cost as will render it 
available for commercial and manufacturing 
purposes.” We notice besides a few items 
from the general list. An account is wanted 
of the stones used for building purposes in 
the United Kingdom; of the methods at 
present in use for ventilating coal-mines, with 
suggestions for improvement; and of a new 
and economic means of producing aluminum 
commercially. Prizes are held out for the 
discovery or manufacture of a new smokeless 
fuel; for improvements in dyeing and new 
dyeing materials; for elastic gas-tubes; for 
oils from coal, shale, etc., suitable for illumin- 
ing purposes ; for railway transit on common 
roads; and “for the production of an efficient 
means of carrying out the system of oceanic 
electric telegraphs between distant countries.” 
These are but a few s@lected from a long list 
of practical subjects, in which ingenuity of 
every kind may find exercise. The plans or 
essays are to be sent in by the 31st of March 
in this year, or 1860. 

Further progress has been made in various 
places with gunnery experiments. A gun, 
recently manufactured by Mr. Armstrong of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on being tried at Shoe- 
buryness, sent a thirty-two pound ball a dis- 
tance of nine thousand six hundred yards- 
more than five miles: an astonishing result 
with so heavy a ball. At six hundred and 
twenty-five yards’ distance, the ball penetrates 
solid oak nine feet in thickness. There is 
another advantage of mighty import connected 
with this singular piece of artillery, that it 
works with unerring accuracy by night as well 
as{day.—Captain Biakely shows that it is quite 
possible to make cannon and mortars which 
shall bombard a place effectually at a distance 
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of five miles; but the things must be properly 
made. It is now ascertained that increasing 
the thickness of a cannon or mortar does not 
make it proportionately stronger ; and for the 
reason that, as the discharge is so sudden, the 
outside bears no part of the strain. The 
same reasoning applies to the hydraulic press. 
The remedy lies—as demonstrated by Mr. 
Longridge, at a meeting of the United Service 
Institution—in using coils of wire. He makes 
his cylinder of iron not more than three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick, and binds it round with 
wire, sixteen to the inch, till the wire forms a 
continuous layer half an inch thick, by which 
the thickness of the cylinder is increased to 
an inch and a quarter. Thin as this is, in 
comparison with cylinders constructed in the 
ordinary way, it is found to bear an inside 
pressure of seven tons to the inch. Thus, 
light cannon bound round with wire, will be 
far more serviceable than thick, heavy cannon. 

We are reminded by these remarkable fact¢ 
of a communication made some time ago to 
the Philosophical Society of Manchester, by 
Mr. John Graham, “On the Consumption of 
Coals, and rate of Evaporation from Engine- 
boilers.” ‘The conclusions arrived at, after a 
course of painstaking experiments, were, that 
James Watt’s wagon-shaped boiler is the best ; 
“that a supplementary boiler, under very 
favorable circumstances, gives a saving of fif- 
teen per cent ;” that scraping the flues and 
sides of the boiler once a week saves two per 
cent; “that a difference in the setting alone 
of the same boiler may readily produce a dif- 
ference in the result amounting to twenty-one 
per cent;” and “that a difference in firing 
only will produce a difference in the result of 
thirteen per cent.” The prevention of “scale” 
—that is, the incrustation formed on the inside 
of boilers—is shown to be perfectly possible ; 
and besides this, a fact comes out which, to 
many persons, will be astonishing. “When a 
boiler,” says Mr. Graham, “is worked solely 
for the purpose of heating, by means of its 
steam, dye-vessels, soap-cisterns, etc., if we 
take its available power with the steam at two 
anda half pounds pressure as equal to one 
hundred; at seven pounds pressure it will be 
one hundred and twenty, and at ten pounds it 
will be one hundred and thirty; the same 
quantity of coals being consumed in each case. 
Or this surprising result, at present unac- 
counted for, may be thus stated: The same 
weight of coals consumed in the same number 





of hours, will work ten cisterns with the steam 
at two and a half pounds’ pressure, twelve 
cisterns at seven pounds, and thirteen cisterns 
at ten pounds.” 

We hear of a plan by Mr. Richardson for 
getting rid of the smoke of private houses, 
without alterations of the fireplace. He 
erects an iron pedestal in one of the upper 
rooms, into which the smoke from the chim- 
neys is led, and there washed by numerous 
jets of water, with which it descends into a 
drain, and so is carried away without rising 
at all into the air. At the same time, the 
waste heat from the fires warms the room 
through the pedestal, and a supply of water 
may be kept hot for household uses. 

In the matter of decimalization, that which 
government refuses to do, is, like many other 
useful things, undertaken by private enter- 
prise. Liverpool and Hull are discontinuing 
the use of the common hundredweight, that 
is, one hundred and twelve pounds, and 
adopting instead thereof the “cental,” which, 
as its name indicates, is a weight of one hun- 
dred pounds. This is a wise proceeding, and 
is following up what was done long ago by 
France and the United States. How long 
will it be before London, so proud of its Cock- 
neyism, will follow the example ? 

There are a few words to be said, and of 
gratifying import, concerning the Patent 
Office—a subject in which art and science are 
deeply interested. Any person seeking in- 
formation may now apply at the office in 
Southampton Buildings, sure of civility, and 
of not being called on to pay a fee for every 
question to which he requires an answer. 
The specifications as far back as the reign of 
James II. have been printed and arranged for 
easy reference; hence, before taking out a 
patent, it is now possible to discover whether 
any thing of the kind has been patented be- 
fore, without the wearisome, disappointing, 
and expensive task of searching the rolls. 
What those rolls were, many inventors know 
to their sorrow; there was no attempt at 
classification ; and a Dundee man, once seareh- 
ing for a specification of a mode of dressing 
flax, found it next to a lord-chancellor’s letter 
of resignation. Besides this, sundry old and 
scarce treatises by early inventors have been 
reprinted for sale; a special library and col- 
lection of portraits is in course of formation; 


‘so that, altogether, the Patent Office stands 


out as a bright spot in our civil service, highly 
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creditable to Mr. Bennett Woodcroft. We 
hear that a new office is to be built in the 
vacant ground behind Burlington House, 
where the several collections and documents 
may be seen and consulted with ample space 
and accommodation. 

In a paper read before the Geological Soci- 
ety, “On the Geological Structure of the 
North of Scotland,” Sir Roderick Murchison 
takes occasion to notice “the great value of 
the Caithness flags as paving-stones; their 
extraordinary durability being due to a cer- 
tain admixture of lime and bitumen—the 
latter derived from fossil fishes—with silica 
and alumina, while in some parts they contain 
bitumen enough to render them of economic 
value.” The region is interesting in another 
sense, on account of the numerous fossils and 
footsteps in sandstone slabs recently found 
there. One of the fossils, the Stagonolepis, 
is a remarkable reptile partaking of the char- 
acter of the crocodile and lizard ; yet, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, “ it widely diverges from 
all known and recent fossil forms, and throws 
no clear light on the age of the deposit in 
which it occurs.” It is, in fact,a higher order 
of reptile than those of the age to which it 
might be supposed to belong. 

We mentioned some time ago the discovery 
in Cambridgeshire—in the fen country—of a 
large deposit of fossil coprolites which had 
been found valuable as manure. The discoy- 
ery has been followed up, and with most un- 





expected results. The coprolites are im- 
bedded in a vein of clay from three to six feet 
beneath the surface, and the vein itself has a 
thickness of from six inches to three feet, run- 
ning down in places to deep pockets. The 
width of the vein is ascertained to be a quar- 
ter of a mile, and its length is supposed to be 
equal to that of the fen—fifty miles. when 
we consider that the contents per acre range 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
tons, we can form an idea of the importance 
of these eastern counties diggings. Near 
Burwell, numerous diggers have been at work 
for months getting out the clay, and washing 
the fossils; and English agriculturists may 
soon supply themselves with a fertilizer which 
contains full seventy per cent of phosphate 
of lime, without sending for it to the guano 
rocks of the Pacific Ocean, The owners of 
the land traversed by the vein of clay will 
doubtless make an enormous profit. 

We conclude with a fact highly interesting 
to physiologists. M. L. Ollier of Lyon has 
discovered that, if a portion of the periosteum 
be taken from the surface of a living bone, 
and buried in the flesh of the back, hip, ete., 
it will grow into real bone, with a channel for 
marrow in the interior. The bone, moreover, 
will grow into any shape into which it may 
be bent when grafted into the flesh. It is 
thought that surgeons will be able to make 
this fact available in their cures of broken 
limbs. 





Ir is no novelty to attempt the combination 
of photography with the devices of the wood 
engraver, by covering the block on which he is 
to work, with a coating susceptible to the actinic 
rays; but the latest adaptation is one commended 
by the Photographic News, consisting of a mix- 
ture of oxalate of silver and water with a little 
gum or pulverized bath brick. About as much 
as would lie on a fourpenny piece for a block 
four inches square is sprinkled on the surface, 
and is spread evenly by rubbing the wetted 
finger which applies the preparation backwards 
and forwards across the block, until a delicate 
and almost impalpable coating of oxalate of sil- 





ver has impregnated the wood. The block may 

be then exposed under a negative in the printing 
frame to sunlight, and a positive picture is ob- 
tained in the same manner as on paper prepared 
in the ordinary way. To avoid the chance of a 
blackened surface the engraver is cautioned 
against exposing the block to the direct action 


of the solar rays whilst working at it. The in- 
vention is commended as a means for the cheap 
and rapid transference of pictures of all kinds 
to the wood; but we wait, before distinctly 
supporting this commendation, to test its merits 
among the engravers ordinarily employed on the 
press. 









































